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ROMAN GOVERNMENT. 


PART I. 


OMULUS, at the head of a nu- 
| merous colony from Alba, was 


the firſt founder of the Roman 

[ſtate a. This colony was in the original 
ſtate of nature free, and independent of any 
dominion whatſoever, and only choſe Ro- 
mulus for their leader, till their new city 
was built, and they were at leiſure to con- 
ſider what form of government they ſhonld 
OE, De LOS | 

_ Monarchy was the antient government of 
Alba, and continued down for many ages 
in a lineal ſucceſſion of princes, famous for. 
their juſtice and moderation at home, and 


a Dionyſ. Halicarn. lib. 2. p. 60. Edit. R. Steph. 
15 46. Folio. b Ibid. p. 60. | { 
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their conqueſts abroad. The love of their 
antient conſtitution, ſo natural to mankind, 
together with the eaſe and plenty they en- 
joyed under former reigns, (which they ima- 
gined to be owing to the civil or ders and 

| inſtitutions of the ſtate, and not to the vir- 
tue and emulation of their particular kings) 
were conſiderations ſtrong enough to incline 
the people in favour of monarchy, which 
they made choice of by univerfal conſent, | 
and elected Romulus © for their firſt king: 
who, immediately after his advancement, e- 
rected a frame of government, upon ſuch 
admirable orders, both civil, military, and 
religious, that, if no alteration had been 
made in the fundamental laws by himſelf, 
or his ſucceſſors, it would have been, the 
moſt noble, as well as moſt laſting: conſtitu- 
tion of limited 5 monarchy that ever was in 


* 


the world. 8 
His firſt care was to poſſeſs the people 


with the notion of his divine appointment 
over them: before he attempted the crown, 
the gods were conſulted inthe uſual forms d; 
and all the tokens of divine approbation ap- 
peared: which left no room for pretenders 
to wiſpute his title, Hor to the people to re- 


„„ GY fel 


La c Dionyl. Halic. I. 2, p. 62. d Ibid. J. 2. p. 60. 
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peal their choice. This begat a reverence _ 


and a 'vencration for his perſon, added 


weight and authority to his laws, and 
ſtrength and reputation to his government. 


The belief of this divine deſignation once 
infuſed into the minds of the people, he 
proceeded to lay the foundation of his go- 
vernment ©, and began with ſecuring the 
poſſeſſion of the regal power by a wiſe inſtt- 
tution ofan hereditary order of nobility, com- 
poſed our of the richeſt and the nobleſt o 


his new colony. Outofthis order were choſen 


all the councils and magiſtracies of the com- 
monwealth ; all officers, civil and military: 


and out of eſs he formed the great council ; 
of ſtate, called the Senate. Factio haud dubia 


regis, cujus beneficio in curiam venerant, 


ſays Livy *: and indeed this diſtinction of 


honour and power, theſe mighty privileges 


and immunities, created a neceſſary de- 


pendence of the nobility upon the crown, 
and engaged them intirely in the ſupport of 
the monarchy, under whoſe protection they 
enjoyed theſe advantages, to the excluſion 
of the reſt of the people. And in all ages 
the nobility has been the guard of ſove- 
reign power in limited monarchies, and al- 


e Dion. Halic. p 64: F Lib. 1. cap. 35. 
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way's oppoſed any innovations in favour of 
popular government; for fear of introduc- 
ing an equality, inconſiſtent with their pri- 
vileges. 

But Romulus, wiſely conſidering, that 
this diviſion of the people Into two orders 
would make different parties and factions in 
the ſtate, Khich in time would diſſolve the 
government, unleſs they were united by 
ſome common intereſt, reſolved, ſince he 
could not make an equality, at leaſt to cre- 
ate a dependence of the commons upon the 


| nobility, by introducing the cuſtom of pa- 


tronage 8; which was, alloting ſuch patrons 
out of the nobility to the commons, who 
were obliged to defend them in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of their rights and Properties; to adviſe 
them in all m tters of weight,-and to pro- 


| tect them againſt all violence and oppreſlt- 


on: while the client on his part was oblig- 
ed to pay all deference and eſteem to his 


patron, and to ſerve him with his life and 


fortune in any _exttemity Þ, This mutual 


\ Intercourſe of gypd offices begat a confi- 


dence and good correſpondence between 
the nobility and commons, without thoſe 


Jealouſies and animoſities which are the in- 


5 Dion nl; I. 2. p. 63, 64. þ Plut. in Rom. 
p-. 45. E IT, . Steph, 1572. Octavo. 
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of fallible conſequences of two parties, between | 

c whom there is no common bond of union. 

ty Having provided for the ſupport of the 
monarchy, his next care was to ſecure his 

at own perſon from the dangers of any ſudden 

8 tumult or popular inſurrection, by eſtabliſh- 

in ing a guard', compoſed of the braveſt 

E youths pf the nobility, who conſtantly at- 

ö tended his perſon, and werę the execution- 

e ers of all his orders, in the 0 and fought 

e- by bis fide in the field. 

le To defray the neceſſary expences of the [ 
a- court, he reſerved to himſelf | a good ſhare 
18 out of the general diviſion of the land to the 

0 people, which he appropriated to the main- 

.  tenance of the eivil liſt, and to ſupport a 
e 7 ſplendor becoming his dignity. For the or- | 
0. dinary revenue of the kings of Rome lay in 

i- their .crown-lands, and the extraordinary 

3 charges of war and other contingencies, 

is were ſuppgreed by IO: taxes upon the 

"E 3 <Y 
1 Though he ſhared the legiſlative in com. 

1 mon with the people and ſenate , and had 

n no power to paſs any law without concur- 

e rence of both orders, yet he had the ſole 

A SN Dion. p. . 1 p-. 62 02, 128. | 

by k Ibid. p. 66. To 9 
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right of propoſing to the people in their af. 
ſemblies, by virtue of his prerogative, which 
amounted to a full negative voice in all their 
determinations; neither the people not ſe- 
nate having the liberty of propoſing, debat- 
ing, or enacting laws, till they were firſt 
moved from the throne. 

Beſides this advantage of having the larg- 
eſt ſhare of the legiflative power of the 
commonwealth, he had all the executive ! 
power of the ſtate lodged in his hands. He 
had the ſupreme power of adminiſtration of 
juſtice in all cauſes, civil and criminal, un- 
leſs in thoſe of little conſideration, which he 

eferred to the ſenate; but in all others he 

was ſovereign judge in the laſt reſort, with. 

dut any farther appeal to the 3 and 

in time of war he had the abſolute com- 
and of all the forces of the ſtate ”. 

Tus I have run briefly thro” he civil 
ae, upon which the great law-giver 
founded his dominion, vz. the opinion of 
a divine appointment; the dependence of 
the nobility upon his intereſt, - and the de- 

15 pendence of their clients upon them; his 
ſanding body of guards; his great revende 
in lands; the ſole power of the executive, 
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_ the ROMAN GovERNMENT. 11 
and part of the legiſlative ; and laſt of all, 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the com- 
mand of armies, which were the great 
branches of the royal prerogative. 

The next thing I ſhall proceed on, is the 
religious inſtitution of Rome; which, whe- 
ther we conſider the ſimplicity of its pre- 
cepts, and their mighty influence upon the 
morals of the people, or their admirable ap- 
plication to all the ends of civil ſociety, and 
particularly to the ſupport of the monar: 
chy, will appear to be the wiſeſt and the 
moſt politic ſyſtem of religion, that ever 
any lawgiver founded. 

Romulus drew only the rough t 
of religion, which was finiſhed and brought 
to perleclon by the great genius of Numa n; 75 
who, from a private man, and a foreigner, 
was courted to accept of the crown, purely 
upon the renown of his piety and juſtice . 
The principles, from which he derived au- 
thority and belief to his religion, were firſt 
the reputation of ſincerity, which is the 
Univerſal ground of perſuaſion; his inno- 
cent practice upon the eredulity of a bar- 
barous people, by pretending to a ſuperna- 


u Livy, I. 2. c. 18. o Plat. p. 111. 
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tural Hl of his ge; and laſtly, the 


operation of miracles b. 


This has been the current practice of all 


the great legiſlators of ahtiquity a, who 


thought the opinion of a divine miſſion and 
authority abſolutely neceſſary to procure 
belief to all their doctrines, and a blind and 


ned ſubmiſſion to all their laws v. 


ſehe e of his religion; in which he avoid- 
ed all the follies and 1 ot, other 
legiſlators l. hy” e 


He did not enjoin the belief of 3 5 


ctions and impoſſibilities, which take off 
from the reputation of the lawgiver, and 


oh his religion: nor did he introduce 


any opinions unworthylof the gods, and in- 
conſiſtent with the divine nature: nor did 
be require the belief of many articles of 
faith, which create ſchiſms and hereſies in 
the church, and end in che ruin of religion. 
Fe or if chile and hereſies were traced up 
to their original cauſes, it would be found 


that they all ſprung chiefly from the multi- 
plying articles of faith, and narrowing the 
bottom of religion, by clogging it with 


þ pin p. 5 7 Diod. sic. p 84. Edit. 


Rhodomani. r>Idem. . blot. @. 13. 
'Dionyl. p. 91 De: Joie. p. 68. 1 
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_ the ROMAN GoveRNMENT. 13 
creeds and catechiſms, and endleſs niceties 
about the eſſence, properties, and attributes 
of God. The common principles of relt- 
gion all mankind agree in; afd the belief 
of theſe doctrines a lawgiver may venture 
to enjoin; but he muſt go no further, if he 
means to preſerve an uniformity / in religion. 
For the injunction of poſitive laws, how 
much ſoever they contradict the inclinati- 
ons of mankind, rarely produce any ſchiſms: 
ſo much eaſier it is for men to > pratiſe againſt 
their paſſions, than to believe againſt their 
_ underſtandings. But Numa, by a wile con- 
duct, prevented all factions and diviſions in 
the church, by . inſtitution of only two 
articles of faith * 
. Firſt, That the gods were the authors 
of all good to mankind u. 

85 Secondly, T hat to obtain this good, the 
gods were to be worſhipped; in which wor- 
ſhip; the chief of all was to be innocent, 
good, and juſt. N 

Theſe were the two fundamental REES 
of the Roman religion, which Zaleucus 


_ ſeems td have copied in the inſtitution of | his 
commonw- * F. 5 


cn. de "ey 15 „ Dionyſ. p. 92, 
: 675 2 V Diod. Sic. . 12. Ps 84. 
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As for the firſt, though in compliance to to ſt 
the popular opinion, and in a vulgar way, t 

1 the great men of antiquity ſpoke of the v 

| godhead in the plural number ; yet upon all tl 

| ſolemn occaſions, when they mentioned the 0 

| | godhead with any gravity and emphalis, it b 

l was by the name of T0 Au 0 ©#%; or, 

i Deus optimus maximus. Though the uni- { 
ty of the godhead be as demonſtrable as its MW ' 
exiſtence, and though this principle was em- : 

| 


| * braced not only by many private men and 
ſects of philoſophers, | but by whole nations 
of antiquity ; yet flattery to the memories 
of their benefactors, the intereſt of prieſts, 
the ignorance of mankind, and many other 
cauſes, bad introduced Poly theiſm into the 
national religion of the greateſt Part of the 
| world. | 
Whatever eaten dota had of the 
godhead, it is plain he complied with the 
current divinity of the times, and eſtabliſh- 
ed a plurality of gods in his ſyſtem; per- 
| haps from this conſideration, that the abſo- 
lute and perfect unity of the godhead was 
a notion too refined to gain reception in an 
age univerſally over-run with Polytheiſm; 
when even Moſes himſelf, with all his FX 
vine inſpiration, and the irreſiſtible force of 
his miracles, found much difficulty to ma- 
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the Roman GOVERNMENT. 15 
| ſter the popular prejudice againſt it. But 
. though this perfect unity of the godhead 
| was a doctrine leſs known to the world, yet 
| the exiſtence of a God, and the providence 
of ſome ſuperior pSwers, are ae 
by all civilized nations . = 
The ſecond article is but a nktural con- 
ſequence of the firſt: and thus we ſee Nu- 
ma's ſyſtem of religion took in all the com- 
mon opinions of 3 As for- the par- 
ticular forms of divine wor ſhip, he inſtitut- 
ed a ritual, which directed the prieſts 1 in the 
ſolemn ceremonies and ſervices of religion, 
7 without denying a-toleration of other forms; 
of, which more hereafter. _ 15 8 
The doctrine of the immortality of the 
ſoul, though it was no part of the xęligion 
of the Romans, but ſeems left rather as a 
problem of philolophy * than an article of 
divinity, yet was always cheriſhed and en- 
couraged by the commonwealth, as an op'. 
nion of great uſe and ſervice to the ſtate. 
Had it been an eſtabliſhed doctrine, Veturia - 
would not have talked ſo doubtfully of it in 
her ſpeech to Coriolanus  ; nor Caeſar have 
openly derided it in the face of the whole 
ſenate*. IJ am inclined to believe, it was 
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firſt e from Greece to Italy by 
Pythagoras, and from thence derived to the 
Romans: however it might firſt have been 
introduced, we find it was received as a thing 
plauſible; though in the ſame rank, and up- 
the ſame level, with thoſe fables and other 
religious hiſtories and traditions which the 
poets ſang. And Polybius Þ blames ſome 
who made it their buſineſs to diſpoſſeſs the 
, vulgar of. that opinion. Numa likewiſe in- 
terwove his moral precepts with his religi- 
= ous doctrine; for the great principle of his 
| morality, JuS TIcE ©, which in a manner 
comprehends all other moral virtues,. was 
grounded upon this perſuaſion, © That the 
gods were the moſt excellent nature, and 
« thegreat examples of higheſt virtue; that 
they adminiſtered every thing juſtly, and 
had a due care and providence over the 
4 whole; and that they never beſtowed 
ve their favours upon unjuſt men.” From 
this root ſprung that noble branch of their 
morals, the love of their country; which 
afterwards grew to be the fundamental ar. 
ticle of their ethics, and the ſtandard of all 
e and vice. This F was pally 


11 4 Cic. Tuſc. Quaeſt. l. 1. de . "FR." 
1 5 „ Lib. 6. &. 64. Amſt. 1670. Octavo. 
7 | c Dionyſ. P · 92. f 
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onately purſued by all the great Romans; 
at this, the inexorable Coriolanus relented; 


for this, the Decii and Curtii devoted them 


ſelves; to this principle Brutus ſacrificed 
his ſon: this was improved and cultivated 
by the force of education, and confirmed 
by more-generous examples than any age 
or nation can boaſt of. 

Nor did he ſour his religion with needleſs 
ſeverities and affected auſterities, by impoſ- 


ing doctrines of penance, abſtinence and 
mortification, which ſerve only to croſs the 


innocent appetites of mankind, * without 

Beſides the influence of his religion upon 
the duties of private life, he likewiſe made 
it a part of the Roman policy, and ſubſer- 
vient to all- the great ends of government 


and ſociety d. All the elections of their 


magiſtrates, and all their public reſolutions, 


were ratified by the ſolemn approbation of . | 


their gods, conſulted by their college of di- 
viners; than which nothing could be a 


greater reach of policy, to teach the peo- 


ple obedience to their magiſtrates, and ſub- 
jection to their laws. This was likewile a 
mighty incentive to valour and reſolution to 
their armies upon any OP ler vice, and 


4 Liv. Load je 36. 
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18 At abbr 
won them many victories; for prophecies, 


by the aſſurance they give of ſucceſs, are 


often: times Fre Fee of the events that 
they foretel. 
Numa, by the Mae bottom of his religi- 


on, prevented all hereſies in fundamentals; 


and in the particular forms of divine wor- 
ſhip he allowed a general —_y of con- 
ſcience *, WE 5 
This generous FOANEY of tolerating all | 
religions in the commonwealth, was that 
above all others which fitted his ſyſtem to 
the chief deſign of the government; for the 
riſe and progreſs of the Roman greatngls 
were wholly owing to the mighty conflu- 
ence of people from all parts of the world, 
(with cbſtoms and ceremonies very differ- 
ent from the Romans) who would never 
have ſettled there, without an allowance of 
£ the free exerciſe of their particular religions. 
It is true, the Romans were very cautious 
of introducing any new rites into their na- 
tional religion f; and there ar frequent in- 
ſtances in their hiſtories of thei forbidding 
the magiſtrates to make any innovations in 
the public worſhip s. But this order did 
not extend to regulate the e or de- 


E Dionyf. p. 68. | lie. e. 
£ Val. Max. I. 1. c. 3. Liv. I. 25. c. 1. 


the Romim Governaent, 19 
votions of private men, as appears by the 
decree of the ſenate, enacted upon the ſup- 
preſſion of the Bacchanalia: That any one 
who aſked leave of the ſenate might cele- 


brate the myſteries inprivate, though they 


diſſolved the publio aſſemblies of the Bac- 
chanalia, as a ſeminary of all debauchery, 
and dangerous to the ſtate Þ, _ 

This wiſe inſtitution of an univerſal liber- 
ty in religion ſeems to be owing to this 
ſingle cauſe, viz i. * That the government 
« of the national religion was lodged in the 
> © ſenate and people.” It is true, under 
the government of the kings, 'the pontifices 
hada very large juriſdiction, being the pub- 
lic directors of all the divine rites, with an 
unlimited power of judging and determin- 
ing all religious diſputes whatſoever, with- 
out being accountable to any fuperior au- 


thority: but their mighty power declined 


after the ſubverſion of the monarchy; and 


after that, the ſole power of religion de- 


volved upon the civil magiſtrate, as may be 
ealily made appear by the Roman hiſtorians, 
Firſt, All negle&s of the national religi- 
on, and the introduction of foreign rites and 
ceremonies, were puniſhed and prohibited 
by the ſenate, the prieſts never e 


h Liv. 1. 39. c. 18. i Dionyſ. p. 99. 
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their e e : but the execution of all g 
the religious orders of the ſenate were com- 

mitted to the ÆEdiles and Praetors „ who 

were civil magiſtrates; and all toleration of 
myſteries and ceremonies, contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed tot were * by the 
ſenate. . 
Alli innovations in this national worſhip, 
| ſuch as adoption of new gods, and the in- 
ſtitutions of new forms and ceremonies in 
religion, were appointed by the amhoricy 

of the ſenate m. 

Nor had the prieſts any right' to confult 
the great oracles of their divine worſhip; 
the Sybilline verles, in which they placed 

the infallibility of their religion, unleſs by 
the expreſs command of the ſenate. __, 

Nor did the ſenate make any ſcruple of 

acting againſt the authority of the Pontifex 

i Maximus a, who was the ſupreme eim > 
or. of the Hierarchy. Fr 5 
" It is evident likewiſe, that the whole or- 
| der of the high prieſts were ſubject to the 
juriſdiction of the tribunes of th my 3 


Liv. 1. 39. 5 it. Loc. wy. 1. 

* Cic. in Or. de Ref. Haruſ. c. 13. Liv. I. | 
39. c. 18. m Val. Max. 1.8. c. 15. Dionyſ. 
ä p. 68. Cic. ge Divi 1. e. , . I. 2. c. 54. 
| Pionyſ. „„ <2 Liv. 1. 9. 

bo. Liv. J. 33. c. 42. 6 
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for Cicero ? tells Claudius the tribune, Col. 
legium pontificum tribunus plapis poteras co- 


gere, that by the virtue of his tribuneſhip he”. 


could compel them to obey his orders. 

Cicero likewiſe declares the ſupreme 
power of religion to be lodged in the peo- 
ple 1; for when Claudius had conſecrated 
his houſe, and one of the high-prieſts aſſiſted 
at the ſolemnity, the people in their aſſembly 


pronounced the conſecration void. Populus, 


lays Tully, cujus eft ſumma poteſtas omnium 
rerum. And when the further conſidera- 


tion of that affair was referred to the college 
of the high- prieſts by the orders of the ſe- 


nate, (non quod dubia res eſſet, not that the 
thing admitted of any doubt after the deter- 
mination of the people) their ſentence was 
not valid till it was reported to the ſenate, 
and ratified by their authority. 

By what paces and methods the civil 
power wreſted the government of religion 
out of the hands of the prieſts, is difficult 
to determine, in the ſilence of all the an- 


tient writers. But probably the uſurping 3 


the right of electing the Pontifex Maximus, 
after the expulſion of the e was the 


ns Cic. or. pro Dom. ad Pon. c. 45. | 
J Cic. de Har. e, F 5 Ibid, c. 6. 
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leading ſtep to the invaſion of all their other 
privileges. 

The government of religion, being in the 
Shs” the ſtate, was a neceſſary cauſe of 
liberty of conſcience; for there is ſcarce any 
inſtance in ſtory of a perſecution raiſed by 
a free government. Perſecutions are gene- 
rally made to gratify the pride, the ambi- 
tion, or the intereſts, of the clergy ; which 
a ſtate, that hath the command of the na- 


| - _ tional conſcience, will never indulge at 


che expence of the public good. 
A free government is deſigned for the li- 
berty of the whole ſociety, which perſecu- 
tion is inconſiſtent with; and it is againſt all 
the rules of policy to eſcants opinions not 
deſtructive to human ſociety : for a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of ſuch a practice is the 
narrowing the bottom of the community, by 
weakening the ſtrength and force of the 
commonwealth, which conſiſts in the num- 
ber of the people, who, in all appearance, 
Will, when thus diſturbed, retire to an ea- 
ſier government; nor can this fail to break 
the firm unity of the nation, which theſe 
ſevere arts of government are inconſiſtent 
with. But perſecutions are generally en- 
couraged only by tyrants and prieſts, By 
tyrants, either from a falſe Pigotry, or a 


. ; | 


— 


port to their ry! 
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miſguided zeal for religion; or from a bound- 
leſs vanity and pride of forcing all their ſub- 
jects to comply with their opinions as well 
as commands; or from a barbarous policy 
of thinning the people, that they may, with 
the greater caſe, oppreſs the reſt ; or from 
a 2 :ppzehenſion that revolutions in religion 
may be attended with revolutions in ſtate ; 


or from the hop bps of gaining a farther ſup- 
anny by engaging the cler 


gy. Whole istcteſt it will eternally be, to 
make war upon all contrary religions. This 
laſt conſideration hath produced moſt of the 
modern perſecutions: prieſts and tyrants 


having joingd their intereſt-to enſlave the - 


world, and ſhare the booty between them. 
Perſecutions are made by prieſts from a 
dread that changes in national religion may 


end in the ruin of all ig. privileges, and 
revenues; which being originally beſtowed 


upon them from an opinion of their divine 
miſſion, and the reverence, to the religion 
committed to their charge, whenever the 
religion is aboliſhed, muſt of courſe return 
to the ſtate, or be transferred to the heads 


of. the prevailing ſect . T his Was the fate 


of the revenues of the heathen K 


Dio. Caſ. in. Or. Mecae, ad Auguſt, | 
AZoſimus, 1.” 4. ſub fin. 
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(which a were all ſeized upon by Theodo- 
ſius the Great t, in the final diſſolution 


their religion) and the ſame alſo was the 


fate of the Romiſh wiege at the time of the 


reformation, 


As the ehen of th Bones Was a pelt 


65 their policy, ſo their clergy likewiſe 
was a part of their laity, and interwoven 


into the general intereſt of the ſtate ; not a 
ſeparate independent body from the reſt of 


the community, nor any conſiderable bab 
ance of the civil government: but ſettled 


upon ſuch an inſtitution, as they could have 


public good. A conſtitution which the mo- 


dern policy hath overlooked out of igno- 
rance, or neglected out of deſign; as ap- 
pears from the unlimited power of the mo- 


dern prieſthood, who have uſurped a ſupre- 


macy, or at leaſt an independency on the 
civil power over half of Europe, and (where 
their juriſdicton 1 is more reſtrained) by vir⸗ 
tue of their great poſſeſſions and @ndow- 
the civil government in the 
face, and have raiſed ſuch convulſions in 


the latter Nr N as were unknown to the 
antient world.” MEE NR Ty OD. 


ments, look 
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But the Roman prieſts had no intereſt to 
ſer up any particular by ends in oppoſition 
to the national good; for their ſtake in the 
civil government was infinitely greater than 
their dependance upon the church. They 
were by their original conſtitution all ch en 
out of the nobility, and afterwards o of 
the richeſt and greateſt men of the common- 
wealth ” ; and conſequently had ſuch an 
intereſt in the civil ſtate, as they would not 
ſacrifice to their particular order. They 
were likewiſe promiſcuouſly admitted to all 
the greatofficesand dignities of the common · 
wealth, which they ſet a much higher value 
upon, than any of their eccleſiaſtical charg- 
es; as appears from the reſentment the no- 
bility ſhewed upon the admiſſion . of the 
commons to the great magiſtracies of the 
republic: Salii, Namineſſue nuſquam, alio 
quam ad facrificandan f Tefal ſine oſs 
the fab of the roility upon the paſſing _ 
that law. And there are inſtances in the 
Roman ſtory, of men who have been com- 
pelled againſt thejr inclinations to accept the 
prieſthood v „ ſo far were the dignities of | 
1 Dionyſ. & 24 p-69, 70, 337. Cic. in Or. pro 


Domo, E. ; 4 V Liv, I, 4» C. J ien . 
0 Liv. . 27. Gs 8, | oC 
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the his from being equal to thoſe of the 

ſtate. Theſe conſiderations muſt neceſſari- 

Y make the clergy-true to the intereſts of 

the whole community, becauſe their own 

> advantages: were involved in the national 

good. Thus the Romans wiſely prevent: 

ed the two only fatal effects which the reli- 

_ gious orders of the ſtate can have upon the 

civil government. The firſt is, from the 

nature and inſtitution of the religion itſelf, 
Which, from the multitüde of doctrines and 

articles of faith, may divide the people in- 

to ſchiſms and hereſies in the church, which 

generally end in parties and factions in the 
tate, and they always in the diſſolution of 
the government. The other is, making tlie 

_ Elergy a ſeparate independent body from 

the laity, with ends and deſigns interfering 
with the public intereſts of the civil ſociety; 

which is erecting Imperium in imperio, and 

directly W. e to all the maxims of anti: 
ent Police). 

Nor had the Remi priefihicod oer t. to 
. up for themſelves, or to give laws to the 
civil magiſtrate, or de uſurp any extraordi- 
-nary juriſdiction, or to make any conſider- 

able figure in Fog: balance of: e 
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the Roman, GOVERNMENT. 27 
Power is of two kinds, imaginary or real. 
Imaginary power is authority founded upon 
opinion: real power is authority founded 


upon domin 5 and property. But the Ro- 


man clergy had litt. ie of rhe- firſt, and none 
of the laſt, till the ruin of the common 


| wealth. 


ee bullt upon opinion is ally | 
W to the clergy, from a peyſuaſion in 


the people of their divine miſſion and deſig 


nation; or from a, reverence to their my- 
ſtic ceremonies and inſtitutions; or for their 
pretended ae over he conſeiences of 
mankind. 11 5 
As for the firtt, 3 hed's no more cache 
to claim ſuch a ſupernatural warrant mae 
authority; than all the civil officers of the 
ſtate, whoſe elections as well as theirs 
were all confirmed by divine approbation. 
They were likewiſe choſen in the aſſem- 
blies of the people, and were frequently de- 
graded upon very ſlight e and 
oftentimes by the authority of the civil 
power *: which is a proof that they had 
no extraordinary virtue, or privilege inhe- 
rent to their character; the prieſts of the 
x Dionyſ. p. 61, Val. Max. I. 1. c. 1. Liv. 
26. c. 23. Suet. in Jul. c. 1. Plin, Ep. I. 4. 


Ep. 8. ITY Bork Rom. c. 99. 
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firſt 1 all but the augurs, not being 
exempt from the penalty of deprivation. 
Their empire over the conſciences of mar; 

: kind is ap e either by the infſiction of 
de Weonded by ths Weise Galea, or | 
| by the abſolution of erimes, by virtue of 
certain luſtrations and expiatory ſacrifices ): 
and all the precedents that Lean meet with 

of the firſt kind amount to no more than (an 

oi profanum vulgus et arces) to an excluſi- 

2M on of impious and irreligious perſons from 
the ſolemn ſacrifices; a ſentence which had o 
| = > Hetle- authority with men of their character. n 
Their power of abſolution extended no far. g 
P 

x 


ther than to pardon crimes of inadvertency, 
or ſome negle&s in the outward form of re- 
ligious worſhip * : but great offences and If © 
notorious immorahties could be atoned by Ml © 
no expiation whatſoever. Omiſſions of ex- 
| ternal ceremonies; ſays Tully, Aſperſrone 9 
agquae aut dierum numero tolluntur 5 àanimi i t 
labes nec diuturnitate nec manibus ullis elui . 
= poteſt a. And whenever the prieſts pretend-M © 
ed to a power of expiating immoralities, the i t 
Komans were too "Rr and too Virtiious to 
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the Roman GovannaenT. 29 
admit of ſuch an infamous refuge. Witneſs 
the famous inſtance of Regulus, who hav. 
ing taken a ſolemn oath to return to Car- 
thage, in caſe the Romans refuſed the con- 


ditions offered by the Carthaginians, when 


the high · prieſts Dy virtue ꝓf their authority 
offered to abſolve him from the guilt of per- 
jury, he rejected the notion with indigna- 
tion; which he never would have done, had 
he imagined that any power upon earth 
could diſſolve ſo facred an obligation, or 
any expiation atone for ſach rige 
The myſtic ceremonies and inſtitutions 
of the Grecians, which procured ſuch 4 ve. 
neration and reverence to the Grecian cler- 
gy, were grounded upon a ſuperſtitious ap- 
prehenſion amongſt the weaker ſort of peo- 
ple, That many advantages in life, and 
" certain. benefits 1 in a ſtate hereafter, de- 


| &« * pended on their admiſſion to Nair 


441 


4 ons * Which a Fee 3 
tageous it may ſeem to have been to the 


prieſthood of that time, was not however 


of that profit and honour, as to raiſe them 
to any conſideration or 1 above other 


4 Suppl. Liv. Dec. II, I. 18. c. 62. „ Laert. 
in vita gabe p-. 334. Plut. 3 in 4225 Poe. b. S8 
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other rn ſo as to be an order of 
men making any figure, or bearing any 


ſway in the Rates « or ere ere We 


rk 1 
Theſe e had: no part of e rel. 


gious inſtitutions of the Romans, for Dio- 
nyſius exprefly ſays they had no 7:af)a? a 


fe, no occult myſteries, in the very cor. 


EO of the commonwealth e. 
From hence it is evident, that the Ro- 


man church f wanted theſe natural fources 


by which authority is derived to the cha- 


raters and perſons of the clergy, and by 
which arts, others have ſo ſucceſsfully ma- 


ſtered the opinions and conſciences of man- 


kind, and conſequently influenced their 


ane and commanded their fortunes. $97” 


Authority founded on dominion reſults 
ro the clergy, either from a right of ſupre- 
macy over the church, or from a legal juril: 
diction and coercive power over the actions, 


the lives, and the conduct, of the laity. But! 
ready proved, er he Poniifex Writ: 


have : 
mus was ſo far from having the government 


of the church, that his 5 under the po. 
pular ſtate amounted to little more than 2 


1 Dionyf. p. 68. Suet. in claud. c. 25. Cie. dc 


Leg. I. 2. c. 14. Lucianus in Dempo. 


e Aurel, Vict. in Adrian, f Idem. 
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the ROMAN GovERNMENT, 31 
power of repreſentation, or adviee to the 
ſenate in all religious eontroyerſies that lay 
before the conſideration of the ſenate'*, 
Beſides the arguments already urged, the 
dependance of the Roman church upon the 
civil power-appears from the appeals made 
by the clergy to the people, upon diſputes 
ariſing between the prieſts of different orders, 
Their ſubjection to the tribunes h appears 
from their being compelled by their autho- 
rity to pay their ſnare to the general taxes, 
in ſpite of their pretended immunities; and 
their exemption from all wars, which they 
enjoyed by the donation of Romulus i, Was 
repealed by a civil law. Appius i the cen- 
ſor likewiſe transferred the prieſthood of 
Hereules , entailed upon the Potitian fa- 
mily by Hercules himſelf, to the public 
ſervants of the ſtate; Thus the people by 


their authority obliged the Pontifex Maxi- 


mus l, in ſpite of all his proteſtations againſt 
it, to conſecrate the temple of Concord. 
Domitius the tribune n ed he right 
of em the pontifices to * Þ people, al 


| Liv. I. 33 c. 42. I. 40. c. 42. iy apy rt 


I.. 33. c. 42. 1 Dionyſ. p. 69. 
J Plut. in Mar. p . 578. 4 Feneſtel; I. 1. c. 2. 
8 Liv. 1 1. 9. C, 1125 
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though by the conſtitution of Numa n, that 


power was veſted in . 8 gs of the 


n _— prieſts themſelves: - 
As for the coercive power of the church, 
Dionyſus ſays that the high-prieſts had 
power to fine ſuch of the clergy and laity 
as diſobeyed their orders. But this privilege 
of the clergy, originally inſtituted by Nu- 
ma, was aboliſhed immediately after the ex- 
pulſion of the kings, by the Valecian law ®, 
which gave liberty to any citizen that was 
ſined or condemned by the ſentence of any 
magiſtrate, to appeal to the judgment of the 
people v: and there are inſtances im the Ro- 
man ſtory of the people? eee f fines 
as by the high · prieſts J. | 
From theſe numerous inſtances it is oli; 
that the Roman church was ſubject. to the 
civil power; and that the ſtate had power 
to make what alterations they pleaſed in the 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution; - I have inſiſted 
larger upon this Tabjed, becauſe Dionyſi- 
us r ſeems to give he college of the high. 
| prieſts ſuch an unlimited juriſdiction; but 
it is ber wn that that {ge 2 muſt WA un- 


** 


n N 1 c. 12. | Diong, $, 99 ET 
41:0 Dionyſ. p. 216. Liv. I. 40. c. 15. 
5 Cie. * 11. C 8. 53 . p. 99% 
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derſtood of their: CARE. e the mo- 


þ 1 


The Wt eee I ſhall next enter up- 


on, is the authority of the prieſts founded 


on property and poſſeſſions, which is the 
only ſtanding foundation of dominion; for 
power grounded upon opinion is ſeldom 


long lived, unleſs backed by temporal - 


neſs and ſolid force. 
The ordinary revenues of the prieſthood, 


in all ages, have conſiſted either in the vo- 
luntary oblations of the people, or in en- 
dowments of lands and poſſeſſions, or in 


eertain ſhares of the n and labour of the 


| people, 


That aha daß af, ihe Rinkan ts 


were very inconſiderable, is evident from 


the opinion the nobility had of eccleſiaſtical 
dignities, which they always held inferior 


to the poſts of the civil government; and 


inſtead of purſuing and canvaſſing were of- 
ten compelled to accept them: , which is a 

proof they could get little benefit or advan- 
tage by. them; and there can be no reaſons 
aſſigned why t the employments of the church 
ſhall have any extraordinary maintenance, 
when all the civil magiſtrates had none. 
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Their clergy were all men of quality and 


riches, and were content with the bare ho- 


| fortune to ſupport their expences: : and the 


reaſon why their prieſts were originally 
compoſed of the nobility, was, leſt the ſa- 
ered authority of their 79% 200 by the = 


verty of its profeſſors, ſhould b 1 be 


to mercenary, ungenerous ends. This is 
plain from Fully, who ſays there was an 
antient law, that ſuch a number of the 
young noblemen ſhould be inſtructed in the 


Tuſean arts of divination N e arstunta props 
er tenuitatem hominuma religionis authoritute 


ad mercedem et quaeſtum abducereturs. And 


Dionyſius : ſeems to reckon the falaries of 
the augurs, after the ruin of the common 


wealth, among the corruptionsof their reli 
gion. Zut the diviners u had che greateſt 


power and authority, of all the religious 
orders; and if they had no revenues, it is 
15 improbable the reſt had any: and Aug» 
ſtus , after the ſubverſion of the commom 


Feine, and Tiberius, were forced to ſettle 


| large appointmerits ld the clergy,” wt 1. : 


js Cic. de Div. I. 1. c. 45 Val. Max. p. 5 $f 


1 9. C. 36. f Dionyf. p. 61. u Cic. de 


Leg. I. 2. c. 12. pp A in Ap 31. 
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rity pier reputation to tho Jean The Ve⸗ 


ſtal virgins v, it is true, by their original 


conſtitution, had public allowance. ſettled | 
on them by the ſtate. But I cannot collect 


from any of the antient writers, that any 


conſiderable revenue, falary, or perquiſites 


belonged to any of the other _ un | 


the time of Auguſtus. 
Firſt, They were not . by me 
voluntary oblations of the people x. The 


Romans in their religious inſtitutions took 


particular care that religion ſhould not be a 


rent charge on the people * :. from that 


principle aroſe the frugality of their ſacrifi- 


ces, and the meanneſs of their offerings, and 


preſents to the gods a. * order like wiſe 
Extended to regulate the bounties and cha- 
rities of private men to the clergy, for fear 
the ſuperſtition of the common people 


ſhould ruin their families. Cicero ® i in the 


model of his commonwealth (which he owns 
to have tranſcribed out of the antient laws 
and conſtitution of Rome) forbids all theſe 


kinds of voluntary offerings, unleſs to the 


prieſts of Cybele, ne domos exbauriant *. c 


w Liv. I. 1. c. 20. „ Dionyf. p 

Val. Max. p. 88. e 5 oo. 
Pin, I. 18. c. 2. Nn 2. e 19 
C Cic. de Leg. I. 2. c. 9. N 
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And PE are frequent Githardei in ly of 


forbidding, under ſevere penalties, all thoſe, 
guibus quaeſtus ex-aliens errore facilis, gut 


bus Juaeſtui ſunt capti ſuperſtitione animi d; 
who-under different pretences raiſed acneth 


butions upon the people, by working on 
their ſuperſtition e; and ſuch as exerciſed 


this. unlawful gain, laws called by the op- 
probrious name of Eruſcatores f. It is true, 
there were ſome mendicant orders, who. 


had a privilege of driving this trade, as the 


prieſts of Cybele s and Iſis; but theſe were 


of a foreign growth, and not of a Roman 
inſtitutionb, and were had in contempt by 
the wiſeſt and the beſt of the Romans, as 


no Roman was ever a prieſt of that order i. 
We likewiſe often read of voluntary oblati- 
ons of the people]; but thoſe were applied 
(not to the maintenance of their prieſts, but) 


to the celebration of their religious games, or 


the ſolemn feaſts and entertainment of their 


gods. And in general we find that all thoſe 


kinds of offerings were diſcouraged by the 


Jade + 1 Non Ron's eon, Wen een E 70 


"4 Liv. L 4. c. 30. 1 25. c. 1. Ovid. Yo Pont. 1 
Ep. 1. e Aul. Gel. I. 13. c. 1. F Phaed. 
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7 Lucret, I. 2. Dionſ. p. 68, Juven Sat. 6, 
I Liv. I. 254 & 12-3; JJ Phnck 38. Mpcxob.. 
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— cauſa auriolentur. Nor was the aer 
facrum", or the ſacramentum, appropriated. 
to the revenues of the prieſts”, but enter-, 
ed into the treaſury, and iſſued out in order 


to be applied to the adornment and decora- 


tion of their temples, or to the expences of 
their ſolemn plays and ſacrifiees; it being 
originally exacted from fines n forfeirures 
in caſes criminal and civil. | 

- - 'Fhe ſecond branch of te uſual revenues 


of the church conſiſts in donations of lands 


and poſſeſſions. Romulus, in the firſt divi- 
ſion of the lands of Rome n, reſerved a con- 
ſiderable ſhare to be applict to the expences 


| of the ſacrifices and other religious duties, 


(bur theſe lands were afterwards dividedin 
common to the people by Fullus Hoſtilius o, 
ſupon his acceſſion to the throne; and the 


eharges of the public ſacrifices defrayed out 


of his paternal eſtate); but it does not appear 
that theſe lands, which were excepted out 
of the general dividend by Romulus, were 
ever appropriated to the private revenues! 
of the clergy, but to the buildrfig of tem- 

ples, and the ſolemn ſervices and ſacrifices 

of their religion P. There is fequenPrmom- | 


I. Varro, l. 5. . mn Feſt: i in eee 
aun . ns. e 13.1. 27+ C. 6. u Dionyſ. 
p. 62, 6 Ibid. p- 102. 1 p. 9 
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tion PAP in the Roman ſtory of . 
territories conſecrated to particular gods. 
But it is manifeſt from the authority of the 
beſt writer. that thoſe lands could be ap- 
plied to no human uſe whatſoever; much 
leſs converted to the gains and profits of any 
particular body of men : they lay fallow 
and uncultivated, and it was eſteemed the 
higheſt irreligion and ſaerilege to turn them 
to the common uſe of other lands. Thus 
the Romans, when Tarquin had plowed 
up the field of Mars c, which had been an- 
tiently dedicated to that god; though they 
divided all the reſt of Tarquin' 8 goods, yet 
threw the corn of that field into the river; 
not daring from a religious apprehenſion, 
0 ifs uſe of the s of a gauſterr 
ed ſoil . ? 

My next t conſideration i is che; revenues of 
150 prieſts, which ariſe from . 
of certain portions out of the gains and la- 
bour of the people, which are commonly 
made to conſiſt of the anche of their 1 in. 
comes. | | 

I ſhall: firſt e examine 1 ds, * 
2555 obligation . the Romans from their 


it Diod, Sic. p. 425. Cic. de Leg. fas c. 18. 
Ty r. Dionyſ. p. 213. Liv. he's 1 
. Plut. in kor. p- 183. | 
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religion, or the: laws of the land, of paying, 
ſuch a proportion out of their fortunes and 
incomes. Secondly, I; ſhall examine the 

reaſons upon which this obligation was 


SY 


L founded. And days to what: t it Was 
[ r Ao hdeminer 

1 Had 55 kh any ee pon * 
Romans to pay their tenths, it muſt have 
i extended indifferently to all, which it plain. 

8 ly did not; for why ſhould the decimations 
d made by Sylla, bus and Lucullus, be 
- WW reckoned ſo extraordinary, if the reſt of the 
people had made the ſame offering * 27 Wh) 
t ſhould ſo many authors barely affirm that 
chere were frequent confeerations of the 


enths u? Why ſhould not one of any au- 
thority wake mention of a ſtanding law, 
which enforced che payment of tithes to the 
of whole community? Nothiſhg is more fre- 
at quently mentioned than the payment of 
a- Wl tithes by the antient writers; yet not one 
ly WM mentions it as a euſtom of univerſal; obliga- 
don, but only practiſed upon ſome extra- 
89 ordinary occaſions; nor would ſo ſuperſti- 
nous a people as the Romans have baniſhed 
ar Camillus , for vowing: the tenths of the 
8. Punt. in sylla, p. 866. Died. Sie- 5. 228. 
| 1 Dionyl. p. 26. o.Plut, in Craſſo. p-. 992. 


Toi in Quaeſt. Rom. p. 27). Plaut. in Sti. 
"4g Liv 10 . c 32. Plut. in 8 p. 241. 
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| ſpoil of Veil to Apollo, if the payment of 
tithes had been an article of their religion &, 


or an inſtitution of their ſtate. For though 
there were other cauſes that concurred to 


his baniſhment, yet this, above all others, 
inflamed the animòſity of the people againſt 


him, rd Suat 7d rd wall, for impoſing 


tithes upon the citizens; ſo averſe were 
the people to all theſe kind of offerings. 
And Camillus probably forced the people 
to contribute the tenths of all the ſpoils to 
| Apollo, for the ſame. politic conſideration 


that Cyrus did upon the like'oceaſion, for 


fear the people ſhould grow rich and ungo- 
vernable . It is true, Aurelius Victor (a 


modern author of little authority) ſays, that 


originally tithes were paid to kings, but by 
inſtitution of Hereules were afterwards paid 
to the gods. And even this paſſage con- 
cludes ſtrongly againſt thoſe who aſſert the 
divine right of tithes from the antiquity and 
univerſality of their application to divine 
uſes,” ſince they were antiently offered up 
to kings by the confeſſion of Victor. 
As for the eonſecration of tithes to the 
gods by Hercules, if we ſhould allow the 
aniDgriy of Victor, it dal rtended. to 


; x Viaor: in Camp, p. 30. 1 01 » Plut. wid, 
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Evander and his ſucceſſors, and never was 


a law in force among the Romans; for all 
the conquered provinces paid the tenths of 
the annual products of their harveſts to the 
ſtate, and not to the gods; and the tenths 
of the ſpoils of war were ſometimes beſtow: 
ed on a ſingle perſon, who had particularly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the action d. 

The uſual reaſon for making theſe obla- 
tions to the gods, and more particularly to 
Hercules, was ſometimes from an opinion 


that a conſecration of ſuch a portion of their 


goods would make their lives eaſy and 
happy ©: fometimes from politic conſidera- 
tions of the envy and jealouſy d which great 
riches is always attended with, and which 


they wiſely avoided by ſuch a decimation 


of their fortunes. But I never met with 
any hiſtorian, who aſſigns the ggaintenance 
of the clergy to be the reaſo we om 
dan +4 | 
All theantientwriters MN agree 
in the- application of theſe offerings to the 
public feaſts and entertainments of the peo- 
Pie ©: Oreſti prondia in . decuma no- 


6 Cic. de Leg Manil. c. 6. Liv. 36. c. 2. 
Plut. in Corio. p. 397. e Diod. ic p- 228. 
A Plut. in Quae. Rom. p. 477 
e Diod, p. 228. Macro, I. 3. . 12. 
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mine Dia Bonori fuerunt, fin Cicero 
Thus Sylla made a mighty entertainment 
to the people, from the oblation of his tithes 
to Hercules 8; as likewiſe Lucullus. And 


Varro, in Maerobius, ſays that the old Ro- 


mans every tenth day feaſted the people 
from the expences of theſe offerings h. And 


they were ſo far from being appropriated to 


the prieſts: of Hercules, that of two fami- 

lies, who had the prieſthood by deſcent, 
te one was excluded from thoſe ſolemn 

banquets; the other, by the perſuaſion of 
Appius, transferred their hereditary ho- 
nour to the care of public ſervants: which 
they never would have ſo tamely ſubmitted 
to, had they enjoyed ſuch a mighty income, 
as the oblation of the tenths to Hercules. 

It may ſeem ſtrange to our age, where 


the appearance of godlineſs is ſuch a great 


gain, that the Roman clergy ſhould ſerve 


their gods for nought*; but there will be 


no reaſon to wonder; if they conſider that 
none of their civit officers had any penſions, 


and that even their private ſoldiers fought 


the battles of the ſtate without pay, for 


Cie. de Office 1. 2 2 Plut. in Sylla, P- 865. 
Macro. J. 3. c. 12. # Ibid. Oe 3 
Liv. I. 1. Dionyf. p. 26. 1 9. c. 29. Val. 


Ma: 1 1. 6. 7. Dion. p. 66. Liv, 1. 4. c. 59 
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ſome hundreds of years after the foundati- 


on of the city. The Romans took partieu - 


lar care never to truſt the ſtate in mercena- 
ry hands, and ſeldom lifted any of the poorer 
ranks of citizens in their armies, but upon 
great extremities l. And the commons, as 
Dionyſius expreſly ſays, were excluded 
from the prieſthood in regard of their po- 


verty; which would have been no reaſon, 


had there been any profits or revenues dag 


een their order. 


After the ſubverſion of . common- 
wealth, the emperors (for prieſteraft and 
tyranny go hand in hand) fettled large ſti 
pends, ſalaries and endowments, upon the 
clergy n, and eſtabliſhed lands for the main- 
tenance of the Veſtal virgins 9. And indeed 


in all ages it hath been a current maxim of 
arbitrary princes, to engage the authority 


of the church to ſupport their tyranny: wit- 


neſs the mighty power and juriſdiction of 


the clergy, | under the eaftern tyrannies, 
and their ſubjection to all popular ? governs 
ments, both antient and modern, that ever 
were founded i in the world a Woh 


£ 


I oroſ. 1. 4 c. 1. Val. Max. L 2. c. 91. Fe. . 1. 
. 43. mM F 9. 63. 1 Suet. in. Aug. c. 31. 
0 Tacit. e Vopiſc. in Aurel. c. 35. 
7 Frontin. de Coelo, p. 35. Hyg: p. 206. 
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My ee ee ſhall be to examine 

bw Numa applied the authority of the 

church to defend the grandeur of che mo. 


| narchy * The people, by their original con- 


ſtitution, had a negative vote in the choice 
of their magiſtrates, in the paſſing of all 
laws, and in the reſolution of peace and 
war r. The elections of the magiſtrates be. 
fore the inſtitution of the Comitia Centuria- 
ta, by Servius (, lay almoſt wholly in the 
power of the people, who out · voted the 
nobility by their numbers. But Numa, by an 
artful policy, curbed this mighty privilege 
of the commons * : for he inſtituted a college 


of augurs, or diviners, who were to con- 


ſult the gods upon the creation of their offi- 
cers*; and without the concurrence and 
authority of this college, all the public re- 
ſolutions of the people were void: ſo that 
the augurs were a kind of fourth ſtate u 3 
and being choſen out of the nobility, due 
the creatures and dependants of the Kings, 
and interpoſed theit authority to vacate the 


election of any magiſtrates diſliked by" the 


king, without [throwing the-odiurn 
. the be rege, 1 7 | 
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the Rowan GovERNMENT. 45 
The ſupreme power of the reſult; 1 in the 
alice of all laws, was likewiſe veſted in 
the commons; which Numa deſtroyed by 
the ſame policy. It is true, by the antient 
conſtitution of Rome, the kings had the ſole 
right of propoſing: laws to the people, and 
conſequently; had no need of the augurs to 


— 


put a negative upon any law. But Numa 


was too wiſe to hazard the affection of he 
people, by refuſing to propoſe any popular 
— rather choſe to make uſe of the 
authority of the augurs upon a dead lift, 
chan expoſe his prerogative to the katredor 


the people. Though it appears from Pli- 


ny v, that Numa had parted with that 
branehrie#! the regal power, the ſole right 


of propofing to the people; for he makes 


mention of a lex poſthumia, (and all laws 
were denominated from their propoſers) 


enacted in the time of Numa: a conceſſion 


which Numa very dextrouſly deſtroyed by 


er authority of his college of diviners. 


By the ſame artifice he invaded the third 
branch of the people's power 125 the right 


of determining of Peace and war. But! in 


his nature being averſe to war, and turn- 


ing; the ſtreams of his copriſele tothe Peace- 


5 Dias. p. 1 © 6 " W Bins 1, 14. AY 13. 
* Liv. 1 1. C. 19. l 
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ful arts of government, he cook 3 
care to ſecure the poſſeſſion of his right to 
the crown ; in order to which deſign, he 
added to the; unlimited juriſdiction of the 
augurs an inſtitution of a college of heralds 
It arms *, compoſed of the nobility, whoſe 
province was to judge and determine of rhe 


rights of war and peace, and were, in other 


words, the public caſuiſtsof the ſtate; with 
ſuch an unbounded; authority, that though 
the three ſtates and the augurs* had concur- 

red upon declaring War, yet the heralds, 
by virtue of their office, had power to re- 
verſe their reſolutions, unleſs the cauſes f 
the war appeared to them 10 be juſt and 
honourable. This order was founded up- 


on the ſame principle With the former: That 


if the people had reſolved upon War, a- 

gainſt 1 his inclination, he might {till have a 

reſerve to apply to in order to prevent it. 
That theſe were the conſiderations upon 


Wich Numa founded the inſtitution of the 
augurs, is apparent from the authority of 


Cicero b; who ſays expteſly, reti nentur 
auſpicia ad opinionem vulgi, et ad magnas 
rei eipublicae utilitates e. e another place, 


Serv, ad Eneid. ak S Dionyſ. p. 
4 Ibid. p. 98. 1 Cic. te Leg. I. 0 2 5 


c Cic. de Dire. L 2» c. 39. I. 2. c. . De 
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ut multos inutiles comitatus probabiles morae 

impedirent. Beſides the power of diſſolving 

the aſſemblies of the people, and »nnulling 
their votes and decrees, the monarchy de- 

rived other advantages from the creation of 

theſe two orders: for by making the con- 

ſent and approbation of the gods, conſulted 

by their diviners, neceſſary to the ſucceſs 

of all their public counſels and undertak- 

ings ; and the nobility claiming this right of 
inquiring into the will of heaven, by virtue 

of a pretended ſanctity inherent to their cha- 

racters; the commons were excluded the 

great magiſtracies of the ſtate, under a pre- 

tence that they had not the auſpicia that 

is, that they had not fach an imaginary ho- 

lineſs as was neceſſary to engage the gods 

to give manifeſt tokens of their approbation 

or diflike upon their election, or upon any 

expedition to be undertaken by A Plebeian 

e nngiſtrate 24. 

This politic device of the nobility laſted 
for — ages after che expulſion 05 the 
kings, till the commons grew wiſer, and 

diſcovered rhe juggle, But of the declen- 

„bon of theſe two orders I ſhall treat here- 

after, when I come to examine the. cauſes 

of the diſſolution of the re. of Rom e. 


4 Liv. I. 4. e. 6. , | . ; | 
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"Theſe ping orders were ine 
W and wheels upon which this ee 
fabric turned: but as all natural bodies are 
born with ſeeds of diſſolution in their own 
frame, ſo theſe great artificial bodies, com- 


monwealths; are founded with vie o,. 


ſuch original flaws in their firſt conſtituti 
on, as, in ſome periods of; time, pemept 
and diſſolve nn IEA 

The guard of the Roman Ss: Was 
A clergy and the nobility, whoſe intereſts 
were cloſely interwoven with thoſe of the 
royalty; which is the only balance in na- 
ture, that a limited conſtitution: of monar- 
chy, can be founded on. This was wiſely 


| thought on by Romulus; but he took ſome | 


falſe meaſures, which were the leading 
ſteps to change the form of government 
from monarchic to popular; the moſt con- 
ſiderable of yhich were, the making the 
monarchy eleQtive; allowing ſuch.a ſhare of 
property te the commons; increaſing the 
5 number of people by naturalizing all foreign- 
ers, and truſting arms in their hands. 
Ihe firſt defect in the conſtitution of the 
monarchy was the making 1 it elective. It is 
true, elective monarchies are for the intereſt 
and advantage of the people, but are not 
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calculated to ſupport the authority and 
grandeur of the crown. The people, by | 
che favour of elective empires, avoid all the 

weak reigns of minors and women, ſuceeſ- 

ſions of diſſolute and degenerate princes, 

and conteſts about diſputed titles and pre- 

| tenſions, which make ſuch convulſions in 
hereditary governments: and the crown 

being conferred upon virtue and merit, not 

on the raſh reſult of fortune and deſcent, 

muſt produce a more illuſtrious ſucceſſion 

of princes. Witneſs the mild and happy 

- I reigns of the kings of Rome f, who __— 
. to the crown by the free choice and conſent 

of the people, all renowned for juſtice, vir- 1 
e tue, aud the honeſt arts of government: 3 
os IWF whilſt of all the Roman emperors that in- 

it Ml herited the monarchy by ſucceſſion and de- 
a- WF feent, two only had the . of virtu- 
e ous and moderate princes. 4. . a 
of For a proof of this aſſertion, that elective = 
ie MW monarchy is leſs dangerous to the liberties il 
n- of the people, I need only obſerve, chere 
is not one inſtance in antient or modern ſto- 

nc ry of an abſolute elective monarchy, except 
is that of Rome under the emperors, and that 
eſt of Egypt under the Mamalues, Which were 


'F Spartian, in Severo, c. 21. 
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both military governments, and the pope- 


dom, which is an eceleſiaſtical one: and it 
is generally obſer ved, that elective empires 


end in commonwealths, and hereditary 
ones in tyrannies and arbitrary govern-, 
ments. Theſe are the happy effects of 
elective monarchies, with regard to the li. 
berties of the ſubjects: but they want force 


and vigour from their inward conſtitution, 


to preſerve the authority of the regal rights, 
much leſs to encreaſe and enlarge the 
prerogative of the crown- | 

Men, advanced frem a private fortune to 
this great ſtation, retain their firſt impreſſi- 
ons of freedom, which the condition of a 
private life taught them under the domini- 


on of their predeceſſors; which incline them 
to protect thoſe rights and privileges as ſo- 


vereigns, which they contended for as ſub- 
jets. And a wile. people ſeldom make 
choice of a man to command them, the ex- 
perience of whoſe private life has not war: 
ranted the moderation of his reign ; and 
none are ſo likely to make good gover- 
nours, as they who in their private capaci- 
ties have obſerved the different tempers and 
inclinations of the people, upon the differ · 


eut conduct and genius of princes : the true 


vein and current of a nation being general- 
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o concealed from N by crouds of d 19 
terers. Thoſe confifeyuilens may proba- 
bly ſway with ſome princes, not to invade 
the liberties and laws of the nation: but 
moſt eleQive kings are deterred from ſuch 
an attempt, by the difficulty of the under- 
taking: they rarely have ſtrength to put 
in force ſuch reſolutions. ICS 
Hereditary princes, whoſe authority has 
; been eſtabliſhed by a long ſucceſſion of their 
anceſtors, ſtrengthened with leagues and alli. 
ancesabroad, ſupported by mighty dependan- 
ces at home. of thoſe who ſhare with them in 
the government, or puſh on their fortunes 
at the expence of the public, cultivated by 
the ſame courſe of meaſures and counſels, 
and made facred by the force of cuſtom 
and the habit of obeying, may aſpire with 
al: theſe helps to abſolute dominion, with 
ſome probable grounds of ſucceſs. But 
ectve monarchs are deſtitute of all theſe 
great ſprings of power and authority ; and 
rarely ſucceed in ſuch an attempt, without 
| | lucky hit or an extraordinary concurrence 
of accidents and cauſes ; bur generally loſe 
ground, and decline every ſucceſſion, by 
eaſon of the authority of the people, who, 


being veſted with the rizht of ciſpoſing the 
2 
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crown, force every new prince they ad. 
vance, to ptume his prerogative; and in- 
. creaſe their privileges to a degree inconſiſt. 
ent with the ſovereign power. Nor can the 
' nobility, the beſt guards of monarchy, in 
ſuch a conſtitution be ſo wholly devoted to 
the king; for they muſt engage the votes 
and intereſts of the people, by all the arts 
of popularity, if ever they expect to have 
their pretenſions to the crown upon a va 
cancy ſeconded by the favour and concur- 
rence of the multitude. ' 
Beſides theſe limitations and "OE of 
celective monarchs, they have a nearer inte- 
reſt not to invade the liberties of their coun: | 
try, which is the good of their families; 
for the crown not deſcending to the next 
of blood, they are certain that as much as 
they add to the grandeur of the monarchy, 
ſo much they add to the ſlavery of their po- 
ſterity, who are to be private men. And 
ſhould an elective prince form a deſign of 
making the crown hereditary, he will cer: 
tainly be oppoſed by the commonalty, whoſe 
right of election is violated, and by the no 
bility, whoſe hopes of geen are de. 
Ktroy edi... 1 
F. rom theſe Fade I. am kicked 
* think, that this conflicution of the 9 


5 
the Roux Evident, 53. 
nonarchy was a fault in the firſt con- 
coction, and was the original of the ſuc- 
ceeding laws in favour of the people. But 
whether it was firſt deſigned by Romulus, 
or inſtituted by the Romans after his death, 
is uncertain ; though I am apt to believe 
that Romulus having no children, as in his 


| life-time he gave liberty ro Alba 5, which 
| deſcended to him by the death of his grand- 


father Numitor ; ſo after his death he de- 
ſigned, at leaſt, to have left the election of 
their kings to the people, without appoint- 
ing any ſucceſſor of his own nomination. 
Whoever was the author of this inſtitution, 
it is certain, that it was the great moving 


cauſe of all their following conceſſions and 


privileges to the people. 

Romulus, their firſt king, to nomad the 
good affections of his new ſubje&s”", made 
an equal diſtribution among the people of 
the territory belonging to Rome i, except 
of the crown and church-lands; and as he 
grew greater, divided all the conquered 
lands among the multitude, (a cuſtom fol- 
lowed by moſt of the ſucceeding kings.) 
This donation was a falle liep, never to be 


+ £ Plut. in Rom. p. 61. (2 4 Dionyſ. p. 62. 
Plin. I, Oe  Varro de re ruſ. JI. x. c. 10. 
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1 to the true intereſt i ſovereign 


power, from that. eternal principle, that 


5 = equality. of poſſeſſion makes equality of 
% power: and whenever the balance of 


property ſways to the people, the monar- 


chy naturally reſolves into a pron go 
vernment. | 


777 
The third fault v was the ing a 1 
monarchy, a government for increaſe; in 
order to which the numbers of the people 


muſt be enlarged, and the ſword put in 


their hands; for conqueſts abroad muſt be 
gained by he vigour of a brave i militia at 
home; and a brave militia muſt be formed 
of men ſpirited by freedom, plenty, and 


Property. - Conqueſts abroad muſt be pre- 
ſerved by force of numbers of people; and 


numbers of people can be gained only by 


naturalization of foreigners, who never will 
be tempted from their native ſeats, unleſs 


allured by the eaſe and liberty of the go. 


vernment. Thus the generous ambition 


of extending their empire made the kings 
of Rome ſacriſice the rights of the monar: 


chu to the liberties of the people; for with- 
out freedom and property, they found it im- 


poſſible to compoſe a brave or a numerous 
militia, both which are the genuine roots 


4 Dionyſ. p. 60. p. 54, 31. Liv. I. 34. c. 31. 
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of a commonwealth : for a people that have 


property in poſſeſſion, and ſwords in their 
hands, rarely ſabmit to the dominion of one. 
Independence being the intereſt of the ma- 


ny, and monarchy but of the few; by 


how much greater the number of the peo- 


ple is, by ſo much e is the Rn of 


liberty. 

Theſe were the natural ſeeds of the ge- 
neration of the Roman commonwealth, con- 
curring with many other accidental cauſes, 
ſuch as the example of moſt of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates of Greece * and Italy, who 


were generally republics. For changes 
of government are often derived by imita- 
tion into'the humours and cuſtoms of a na- 


tion; and the Jews | choſe a monarchy, 
becauſe the people round them were all un. 


der that conſtitution: and the late revoluti. 


ons in England were in {ome manner owing 


to the example of Holland, and other fo- | 


Ter commonwealths. 
Another cauſe was, their king's leaving 
no ĩſſue behind him, (ar leaſt of age and abi- 


lities to command) who, by the numbers of 


his father's dependants and retainers, might 
as | | 
„ TO gy gt; 
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hereditary. NE Hits St 

And laft of all, the nl virtue 
of their kings, which was owing to the con. 
ſtitution of elective monarchy, who all ſuc- 
ceſſively vied in emulation, who ſhould be 


the greateſt benefactors to the people. 


In this place it will not be improper to 


| take a ſhort ſurvey by what paces and ſteps 


this great reyolution, from a kingly govern- 
ment to an mene was ne about 
in Rome. 


Romulus made the firſt :nflitation m of 


ng the public, and eonquered lands 
among the people, and afterwards made 
Alba a free ſtate; which ſet the Romans ® a 


longing for a ee as Plutarch 


obſerves, which they eſtabliſned upon bis 
death, but had not ſtrength to continue, 
from their own diviſions and the unſettled 
poſture of their own affairs; which made 


way for the promotion of Numa p, who di 


vided the puhlic lands of the city among 
the citizens who had no lots, and d com- 
mitted a great WI in dividing the 


m Dionyſ. p. 62. x Cie: de Rep. „1. 2. 
o Plut. in Rom. p. b er Dion. p. 92. 
Plut, in Num, p. 129. 7 Meſſala Cervin. 


Liv. I. 1. c. 20. Plut. in Num. p. 117. Cie. Phil. 
I. 5. c. 6. | | 
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chief prieſthood from the kingly power; it 
having been veſted before in Romulus, and 
afterwards by 1 the Roman em- 


perors inſeparab annexed to the crown. 


Numa likewiſe disbanded his guards. Ho- 
ſtilius divided all the church and crown 


lands among the people, and inſtituted or 
confirmed their rights of hearing all ap- 
peals; which was making them ſovereign 
judges in the laſt reſort. _ 

And though Aneus left things in the Gn 
ſtate he found them, and Tarquin made 
ſome ſteps to recover the grandeur of the 
monarchy by the addition of r one hundred 


new ſenators (Senatus majeſtatem numerg 
ampliavit, ſays Florus) and adorned the im- 
perial dignity with the enſigns of royalty, 


and the outward forms of greatneſs; yet 
he debaſed * the majeſty of his character by 
ſubmitting his title to the people, and plead- 
ing his cauſe before them; which was OW 
ing the e authority to be lodged in 
hem 

ButServius 1 0 3 to the: e 
by the favour of the commons, againſt the 
will of the nobility, gave the finiſhing ſtroke 


4 Dionyſ. p. 48. Florus, I. 1. c. 5. Dionyſ. 


145, 146, 1855 160, 162. Plut. de fort. 
Kan. p. S . t p. 160, «froth | 
{ | 5 
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to chk ruin of the monarchy, by diſpoſlef- 


ſing © the Patricians of all the public lands 
they had engroſſed, and diſtributing them 
to the people; by paying the debts of the 
commons; by erecting courts of judicature 
independent of the crown; and by the in- 
ſtitution of ſuch laws mas eſtabliſhed an e- 
quality between the two orders, in the de- 
ciſion of civil controverſies, and in their 
contributions to thg public charges. It is 


true, he ſtrengthened the Patrician intereſt. 


by introducing an inequality of ſuffrages in 


their favour: but he quickly repented his. 


conduct, and applied himſelf ſo entirely to 
the good of the people, that the nobility 
were alarmed at it; and, in conjunction with 


the new pretender Tarquin, formed a de. 
ſign to dethrone him: and when, by his 


great authority with the commons, they 


miſcarried in an open attempt * depoſing 
arous aſſa- 


bim, they cut him off by a bar 
ſination, in the midſt of that glorious deſign 
he had formed of introducing an equal com- 

monwealth, Thus Tullius “ plainly in- 


clined the balance of power and property 


from the nobility ro the commons. 


* Alter his death, Tarquin uſurped the 
1 Dionyſ. F. 166 u bid. p. 180, 181, 201. 


v Wid.. p. 190. 
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throne in a lawleſs manner, without the 
uſual “ forms of election and conſecration, 
to the diſlike of the nobility, and an utter 
abhorence and deteſtation of the commons, 
for the barbarous murder of their great pa- 
tron and benefactor Servius: and the whole; 
courſe of his reign was anſwerable to his 
beginning; he invaded afl the privileges and 
liberties of the ſenate and people, and ex- 
erciſed his tyrannies with all the inhumani- 

ty and barbarity imaginable, without en- 
gaging any party to ſupport him, or mak- 
ing uſe of one order to deſtroy the other, 
that he might with more eaſe  opprels all, 
His foreign guards, inſtead of protecting 
him from the popular fury, ſerved only to 
inflame the general abhorrenee of his tyran- 
nies, without being an over-balance to the 
people. But his arbitrary government be- 
ing ſettled upon no ſolid foundation, could 
be of no long ſtanding ; the ſenate wanting 
nothing but a favourable conjuncture, and 
the commons nothing but a warm leader, 
to break out into open rebellion. The rape 
of Lucretia enflamed the general diſeon- 
tents, and raiſed ſuch a ſtorm, as ended in 
the expulſion of Tarquin and his family, 
and the diſſolution of the monarchy. | 


f Dionyſ. p. 181, 201. 
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Iauhus I have traced this great revolution 
from its original, in its remoteſt and, moſt 
diſtant cauſes, down to the laſt period of the 
monarchy under Farquin. The natural 

cauſes of it were the mighty conceſſions 

and privileges conferred on the commons 

by the bounty of their kings, and {ſuch a 

ſhare of property, as over-balanced the poſ- 

ſeſſions of the kings and the nobility toge- 

ther, which begets an independence; after 

which there can be no cauſe in nature aſlign- 

ed for obedienee and ſubjection. So that 

the balanee of dominion being veſted in the 
commons, the monarchy of courſe muſt 

die a natural death. And to finifh the re- 
volution, the nobility diſobliged by Tarquin, 

eloſing with the people; and the army, the 

laſt refuge of tyranny, being compoſed of 

men of property, and by conſequence 

8 conſpiring with the national intereſt, Tar- 
quin had no reſerve to appeal to, but 
—= Joſt his crown without ſtriking a blow : 
and the monarchy reſolved into an ariſtocra- 

ey; and that into a democracy; and that 

too relapſed into a monarchy, as the balance 
of lands varied from one order to another. 
ILhbeſe periods and revolutions of empires 

are the natural tranſmigrations of dominion 
© fromone form of government to another; 
and make the common circle in the genera- 
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tion and corruption of all ſtates. The ſuc- 


ceſſion of | theſe changes Polybius knew 
from experience, but not from their true 
natural cauſes: for he plainly derives * 


| theſe alterations from moral reaſons; ſuch 
as vices and corruptions, the oppreſſion 
and tyranny of their governors,. which 
made the people impatient of the yoke, and 


fond of new forms; and not from the change 
of the only true und and foundation of 
power, property. To confute this great 


* 


man, Lonly appeal to the examples of the 
famous monarchies of Rome, under the 


emperors, and of Turkey; which being 


founded on the balance of land, after ſo 
many ſucceſſions of effeminate and tyran- 


nieal princes, ſtood firm; and the people, 
provoked often by their oppreſſtons, rebel. 
led againſt the monarch, but never againſt 
the monarchy : for while the root of power 
continues, the government will laſt, - tho” 
the branches are lopped off. But the firft 
Roman empire not being founded on this 
ſteddy balance, the people, who were in 
poſſeſſion of it, wanted nothing but oppreſ- 
ſion to make them exert their power, and 
nothing but a tyrant to ſet them free. 
bus it appears that land is the true cen- 


ier of power, and that che balance of 


*'Polyb. 1. 9898. 
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PEER Sic with the balance of pro- 
perty; as the needle in the compaſs ſhifts 
its points juſt as the great magnet in the 
earth changes its place. This is an eternal 
truth, and confirmed by the experience of 
all ages and governments; and ſo fully de- 
monſtrated by the great Harrington in his 
Oceana, that it is as difficult to find out 
new 1 for it, as to 5 the cogen 
W. of the old. _ 1 | 
But to return from my digreſſion, in whe 
next place J ſhall examine what methods 
the Romans took to hinder the reſtoration 


of PFarquin, and preſerve their Itberties. 


Their firſt ſtep was their ſolemn abjura- 
tion of the regal title 7 and office (abjuratio 
regii nominis et poteſtatis, ſays Oroſius 2) 
made by the whole body of the Roman peo- 
ple, in the name of themſelves and their 
poſterity; a precedent which they copied 

from the Greek a commonwealths, who af. 
ter the expulſion of their tyrants, entered 
into ſolemn oaths and engagements to de- 
fend their liberty. This was a wiſe coun- 
ſel of the Romans, and in the greateſt di- 
ſtreſs of their affairs d, made them ſuffer 
the laſt extremities, rather than hearken to 
„ Dion. Caf. p. 470. Dionyſ. p. 205, 20). 


Plut. p. 178. 2 Lib. 2. c. 4. a Liv. 
I. 2. Appian. in praefat. 6 Dionyſ. p 49» 
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any overtures of reſtoring their tyrants :: fo 
facred and binding was the obligation Ga an 
_ oath to. that great and virtuous people. 
2. An a& of general indemnity and A 
1 which took in all thoſe who joined 
ith Farquin, more from an apprehenſion 
d dread of puniſhment from the ſtate, for 
having favoured the illegal uſurpations of 
the tyranny, than from any perſonal affecti- 
on or engagement to his cauſe. 
3. The ſevere puniſhment of theConſul's 
ſons and the reſt of the nobility, ho had 
conſpired to reſtore the Tarquins: for how- 
ever monarchies or tyrannies may ſubſiſt, 
commonwealths can never ſtand without a 
rigorous execution of that great ſanction of - 
their laws, rewards, and puniſnments 4. 
And laſt of all, the reſtoration of the po- | 
pular laws of Seryius, and the inſtitution ß 
new ones ©, together with the diſtribution 
of the goods of 'Farquin among the people, 
and the diviſion of all his lands to the com- 
mons; which, with all the forfeitures and 
conflearbiwe under ſuch a en 201 
muſt amount to a mighty revenue. 
This made the breach between the crown _ 
and the people ae e by involving 


„ Dionyſ. p. 213. A Michiav. ih c. 16 
4 t p. 209, 21 216. | 
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the whole community in one common guilt; | 
and widened the popular balance, by mul. 

tiplying the property of the ſtate into ſo ma- 


ny hands; which gave the people ſuch 3 


degree of power, as made the return of 
Tarquia by any inward convulſion*impot: 
fible : for it is ridiculous to imagine, that 


any free, brave, independent people, could 
have the leaſt ſhadow of intereſt to ſubject 


their reaſons, lives, and liberties, to the : ar- 
bitrary commands and reſolutions of a pri: 
vate will, inſtead of being ruled by laws of 

their own making, magiſtrates of their own 
Creation, and a form of unment of their 


2 chuſing. 2a 
Theſe <1 08 abel 5 the nobil 
ty. effectually excluded Tarquin and the 


monarchy; but were the leading cauſes of 
the deſtruction of their new ariſtocracy, 


which ſhall be the ſubject of my next con 
ſideration. 9 


I have often M0906" that 10 Romans, 


inſtead of ſettling a democracy after the ex- 
pulſion of their kings, ſhould make choice 


of an ariſtocracy ; conſidering, that the 4 


volution was brought about by the! peg 


and not by the nobility, who had been * | 
terly ruined by the tyranny of Tarquin, 


/ 


— 


F Dionyſ. p, 182, 202. Liv. I. ＋ c. 33. 
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and were in no condition to make head a 


gainſt his arbitrary conduct; much leſs by 


their numbers, and their authority, to in- 
fluence ſuch a mighty turn of affairs. Their 
ſhare in the revolution was no more than 


breaking the ice, and inflaming the people 


to take up arms; but without their concur- 
rence they had infallibly periſhed in the at- 
tempt. All that can be laid in vindication 
of the people, is, that they were unuſed 


to command; and from the habit of obey- 


ing, willingly ſubmitted to any conſtitution 


vhhich the nobility impoſed on them; or elſe 
for want of a demagogue to form a popular 


model, or from ignorance of union, were 


not ſenſible of their true force and ſtrength; 


or elſe their terror and apprehenſions from 
abroad of Tarquin and his return, made 
them aſſent to the dominion of the ſenate, 
rather than hazard all by an unſeaſonabl 

diviſion at home. But whatever the = 


derations were, it is plain they lodged the 
ſovereign power in the ſenate and the two 


conſuls, who were veſted with all the royal 
authority : Omnia juru regum tenuere primi 
conſules, ſays Lyvy s. But when the ſtorm 


of Tarquin blew over, and their apprehen 


tions of foreign invaſions ceaſed, * grew 
8 Liv. tk - Cale! \ : 2 4, > s $ 
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© quickly ſenſible of their error, in ſurren- 
ering the government into ſo few hands; 

and in ſhort time turned their new maſters 
out of their ſeats, and by degrees moulded 
the government into a more popular model. 
The ariſtocracy was founded upon the 
. Ploapadh balance-of the monarchy, and 
compoſed of the nobility, unequal either 
by their numbers, poſſeſſions, or authority, 
to the riches and greatneſs of the commons, 
who had been growing many ages, by the 
lenity and indulgence of the former reigns, 
| and the new conceſſion of the ſenate, after 
dhe expulſion of the laſt kings, which I have 
| already mentioned; ſo that the government 
1 {ſtood on no ſolid foundation of real power, 
and only depended upon an imaginary bal- 
ance of authority, derived from the inſtitu- 
tion of theſe two laws, 
1. Theexcluſion of the commons She 
all places of command, under a pretence 

1 that they were not qualified for the right 

1 of divination, which was neceſſary to the 
it obtaining all the great magiſtracies. And, 
2. The inſtitution of the dictatorian 

power, which was an expedient contrived 

dy the nobility to deſtroy the right of ap- 
peals, confirmed to the people by the Va-- 


h Liv, I. 4. c. 5. # Dionyſ. p. 246, 284. | 
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lerian la; which this magiſtracy abſolute- 
ly ſubverted, and got an unlimited juriſdicti· 
on in all criminal and civil caſes, in the laſt 
reſort, without any appeal to the people. 
But theſe laws, being founded againſt the 
true balance of the commonwealth, wanted 
force and ſtrength to ſupport the dominion 
of the Patricians; nor had the Patricians 
authority and power to ſupport theſe laws 
againſt the irreſiſtible greatneſs of their ri- 
vals, the commons, who would obey no 
longer than the. councils and reſolutions of 
the ſenate were directed to the public good 

of the whole community. For when the 
commons ſaw- pretences of one kind, and 
| aQtions of another; when they beheld 
the ſenate to be governed by their private 
factions and intereſts, violating their own 
laws and liberties, exerciſing power with 
all the inhumanity and barbarity imagin- 
able, handling. their debtors without mer- 
cy, and impriſoning them for not paying 
money i taken up at unreaſonable intereſt, 
the debtors, not the ſeventh part of the 
people, in conjunction with part of the ſe- 
nate, and the whole order of the commons, 
kindled ſuch a flame as ended i in the diſſolu- 
non of the neee. and the nden 


if: Dionyſ. p. 268. 
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of an had commonwealth, -- The mſes 
from which this revolution was derived 
ſhall be. the: eg _ 155 next conſiders 
tion. 
ö rer ide 
ori original principles of this ſecond change of 
government, muſt take wing from a riſing 
ground, and mount up to thoſe remoter 
and more diſtant cauſes which inſenſibly 
and by on influenced this gn! re- 
on, vir. 01! © 
The decay af ie power at vintoriry 
of the Patricians, under ſo many ſucceſl:- 
ons of kings; their viſible declenſion under 
Servius; and the almoſt utter ruin of the 
order, under the tyranny of Tarquin: and, 
The proportionable growth and increaſe 


Ih of the commons by the addition cheer 


privileges and immunities to their order; 
their great poſſeſſions, the- plenty of their 
fortunes, their independance onthe nobili- 
ty; of all which, ae nn ominion is 
but the natural reſult. „ 
FTheſe two former APY I have diſcourl, 
a of at large: the more immediate cauſe 
was the diſſolution of the monarchy by the 
joint counſels and united intereſts of the 
whole body of the people; this made them 
reaſoners in matters of politics and goverty 
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ment; and-impatient of any infolence and 


oppreſſion : this taught them a refuge to 


appeal to from the tyranny of any other go- 
vernors, and made them diſdain any other 
ſubjection, than to the empire of the laws &; 
the min up of the vacant places in the ſe- 
nate l with commoners, who mult of courſe 
be more warmly concerned for the intereſts 
of the people than hereditary nobles. 
The right of electing the ſenate m confer- 
red on them by Brutus, after the expulſion 
of the kings; which the people continued 
in poſſeſſion n of till the firſt creation of the 
cenſors. This gave the people an o advan- 
tage of chuſing more popular members into 
the ſenate, and was, perhaps, the reaſon 
which engaged ſuch a ſtrong party in the 
ſenate to oppoſe the unjuſt incroachmgnts 


of the Patricians, and to favour the Juſt 


pretenſions of the people. 


Theſe were the natural cauſes of the 


final period of this government, with which 


ſome other accidents concurred : as, 1. The 


conjuncture of a foreign war; which the ſe- 


nate being unable to manage in ſuch a di- 


ſtracted ftate, they conſented more eaſily to 


the demands of the commons. 2. 2. The! in. 


{ Fi 


} 1 p. 213. 11 2. c. 1. „ Ibid, 
„ i pro Sextio, ere „ Feltus, 
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Sebi 0 and „ of the 
old Romans, and their diſdain of ſervitude, 


from the force of cuſtom, or the impreſſi- 


ons of education. All theſe cauſes e nſpir 1 


ed to make the ariſtocracy an * n 
to the people. 


eee eee eee 


vernment, not founded on the true centre 
of dominion, land, nor on any ſtanding 
foundation of authority or reverence, nor 


rivetted in the eſteem and affections of the 


people; and being attacked by the ſtrong 
paſſion, general intereſt, and joint forces of 
the people, mouldered away of courſe, and 
pined of a lingering conſumption, till it was 


totally ſwallowed up by the prevailing fac- | 


tion, and the ;nobiliry were moulded into 
: the maſs of the people. 


In the next place, I Mal 3 upon 
what laws and orders the popular frame of 
government was erected, and by what poli- 


cies; and inſtitutions ſecured from: a re elapſe 
into any of the old forms. 


The firſt blow given to 75 arifiocracy, 


Was the reciſion of the debts to the com- 
mons p, which weakened the intereſt of the 
noblliey. by taking off the great depend · 
ance of the d rank of the people pon 


them. „ 
| J Dicayl. * 299. 
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The ſecond was the erection of the tri- 
bunes 4 and other Plebeian magiſtrates, for 
the ſecurity and protection of the commons, 
with a ſacred authority and negative vote 
upon all the proceedings of the ſenate. _ 

The inſtitution of this magiſtracy of the 
people, beſides all the other advantages de- 
rived from it to the commons, united the 
whole body of the people under the general 
conduct of leaders and demagogues of their 
| own order, made their counſels r ſteddy, 
and their reſolutions unanimous ; and took 
off that impreſſion of ſingle fear, which the 
commons had of the Patricians, from the 
ignorance of union; was a certain refuge 
to appeal to, for the redreſs of all their 
grievances; and taught them to make re- 
gular advances and approaches, to the de- 
ſtruction of the ariſtocracy. 

The third was the power of -propatiig 
and debating laws, which the commons 
aſſumed by virtue of their new magiſtrates, 
whom they advanced at laſt to a power of 
enacting laws, without * n of the 
2 . 


The fourth v was the uſurpin a right * s, 


"4 Dioayt p. 303. Liv. I. 2. e. 33. r Dionyſ, 
p. 2922 Idem. p. 319, 540. Liv. I. I 
0. 54. 1. 8. CG 12. 1 Plonyf p- 341. 


. 
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to try 1 nobility for crimes committed a- 


gainſt the ſtate; which was a ſecurity wiſe- 


ly provided for by the people, to ſoften the 
abſolute power of the dictator, who, by this 


law, was accountable to the people, at- 


ter the reſignation of his office, for ſeveri- 


ties exerciſed againſt them in the time of his 
juriſdiction. This likewiſe confirmed: the 
010 law of appeals to the people from the 


magiſtrates, which had been dexterouſſy 
_ by the nobility, 54 introducing 


| the diftatorian power. 


The fifth was regaining an equality of 
— in the elections t of their own ma- 


giſtrates, and in the enacting of their laws; 


a right which they formerly enjoyed in the 


Comitia Curiata, but which they loſt u in 


the Comitia Centuriata, introduced by Servi. 


us Tullius, and recovered again in the trial 


of Coriolanus by the Tributa Comitia. 


The ſixth was the obtaining a ſtanding 
body of laws; collected from the wiſe inſti. 
rutions of the Grecian commonwealths v. 
This ſyſtem of laws preſcribed the bounds 


of right and wrong, and regulated the pro- 
ceedingsof their courtsof judicature; where · 
as formerly all Cara) van between man 


4 Dionyſ, p. 3425 446. ee, 1 3. & 33 
* Vidayt. p. 463. ä 1 737 33 
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and man were decided by the arbitrary will 

of che conſul, without any known forms 
or eſtabliſhed methods of judging. 
Seventhly, The excluding the Geinese 
from interpoſing their authority and juriſdi- 
Qion w in the debates and reſolutions of any 
popular aſſemblies: for whereas by their 
antient conſtitution, no election of any ma- 
giſtrate, nor any public determination, was 
valid, till ratified by their approbation, un- 
der this pretence they oppoſed all the juſt 
nights and pretenſions of the people. To 
deſtroy therefore the negative vote of the di- 
viners, the tribunes contrived an expedient 
o inſtitute a new form of aſſembling, which 
ö they called the Tributa Comitia, wherein 
the augurs * were not allowed to conſult 
the gods; and, by conſequence, the people 
were left abſolute maſters of cheir o own pro- 
ceedings and reſolutions. 
; Eighthly, The Agrarian law ; which tho? 
the people never perfectly obtained, yet 
they got large ſhares of the conquered lands 
into their poſſeſſion, either by allotments to 
the citizens at home, or by planting colo- 
nies in the enemies territories abroad; 


which confirmed and kept up the popular 


1 0 p. 441. % * Ibid. p. 446. 
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Whos aid the encroachments of the 


nobility. 
Ninthly, The wicker growth * in- 
creaſe of the numbers of the people, occa- 
Goned by laws 7 prohibiting the barbarous 
practice of expoſing their children; by ma- 
numitting their ſlaves, and enrolling them 
in the liſt of their free citizens * ; by the in- 
ſtitution of ſuch laws as compelled every 
Roman citizen to marry a at ſuch a deter. 


minate age, under ſevere, penalties: and 


laſtly, by che promiſcuous naturalization of 
| all foreigners v. A 


To the growth of the multitude as the 
people may be attributed the growth of 


their power; for the numbers of peo 


ple are the true guards of liberty, and al : 
ways oppoſite i in intereſt, and an over match 


in power, to any aſpiring faction. This ac- 


ceſſion of ſtrength to the commons, toge- 


ther with their warlike temper, inflamed 
by perpetual victory abroad, ſpirited them 


with a [generous ſenſe of freedom, and 
made them. diſdain ſubjection to the domini- 


on of the few. os * 


'y Dionyf. p e 428. 1 2 Ibid: p. 
à Plut, in Ene p3 235. unde: Max. Fa tug. 
f 448. Feſtus in verbo Uxorium. 


h Val. Max, J. * C. ” e P · 66, 1 110. 
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Tenthly, The repealing the law, © which 
l forbad a common intercourſe of marriages 
berween the Patricians and Plebeians; which: 
rooted out that fatal diſtinction between the 
two orders, which had kindled ſo many 
flames, and raiſed ſuch ſtorms in the ſtate; 
but which, being now repealed, eſtabliſhed 
the whole community on an equal foot of 
liberty; for, as Livy 4 very well obſerves, 
Omnia diſcrimina quibus ordines diſcernantur, 
libertate et concordia aeque imminuenda ſunt. 
This promiſcuous communion of marri- 
ages encreaſed both orders, not only in al- 
liance but intereſt; and by degrees formed 
them into one body: for whereas formerly 
the nobility, by virtue of an imaginary 
excellency peculiar to their families, chak 
lenged the ſole right of divination, and con- 
ſequently engroſſed all the great poſts of 
command ; this law introduced fuch a mix- 
ture and confuſion of blood, as cut off that 
pretence, and made way for ties ealy re- 
ception of the | 
Eleventh law, which gave che commons 
a right to be elected © into the civil govern- 
ment of the ſenate, to be conſuls, difta- 


. 4 wid. I. 30. c. 54. l 
34. c. 35. 3 wid. V 6. c. 42. 
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tors, vriefts and, in the courſe of time; to 
be equally admitted to all the great dignt=- 
ties and offices of the commonwealth. 
- "The nobility being thus moulded into 
the maſsof the people, and both orders en- 
titled to a common right of enjoying the 
ſame privileges and dignities, the next care 
= of the people was to ſecure the preſent ſet. 
1 tlement, by making timely proviſion, that 
= no ſingle man, or order of men, by their 
£ riches, poſſeſſions, or authority, ſhould ſo 
over-balance the reſt of the community, 
as to aſpire to abſolute dominion. In order 
to which, they made theſe following inſti 
tutions. 
1. The Licidan ho; which Amed the 
| poſſeſſions of all private men to five hun- 
= dred f acres of land; which eſtabliſhed the 
great balance of che commonwealth, and 
would have rendered it immortal, bad the 
law been effectually put in execution. 
2. The Cinian law; which prohibited 
the payment of fees and penſions to all 
Patrons and advocates: whereas before the 
- _  enaQting of this law, h the people were tri 
butary to the great men and the ſenators, 
Who were the only legs of the ſtate: F 


F 


” Aar 6. e. 355 42. 2 Cie. de Senee, Qs 4 
Lb: 2 Tac, Ann. I. 11. c. 3. 
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Vectigalis jam, fays Livy , et Pidendiaria 
plebs ſenatui coeperat efſe. 
3. The Flaminian law, which ORG” 
that no ſenator ſhould poſſeſs any ſhip i of 


conſiderable burden; which hindered them | 
from enriching themſelves by the gain of 


foreign trade and commerce, 
4. The inſtitution of the /eges uſurariae &, 


or the laws reſtraining uſury within cod 


ate bounds. The Romans had found, by 
Lodo; the miſchievous conſequence 
of high intereſt for money!, and wiſely ſunk 


it, firſt to one per cent. and then reduced 


it one half lower; and at laſt m utterly abo- 


liſhed all ufury. Theſe laws, as Livy re- 


marks en, were haudguaquam patribus laetae: 
for the ſenators, by the advantages o they 
had of commanding the armies, and other 
opportunities, were the moneyed men who 


exerciſed this unlawful trade, and conſe- 
quently engaged a dependance of the: com- 


mons upon them, which the paſſing of this 


law deſtroyed ; and likewiſe eſtabliſhed the 


national balance entirely. on land, ene 


the people had the largeſt ſhare of. 


n Liv. pow 4 63. 
Liv l. 7.:c. 16,27. Tac. Ann. I. 6. c. 16. 
| ily an p. 645: Edit. Amſt. 1670. Octavo. 
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. The inſtitution of the leges annales, 
or the laws P of determining the age requi- 
te for enjoying all the great magiſtracies of 


ch „Fes POR 


the commonwealth. This law cut off the 
early ambition of young men, and was one 


way to prevent the ſame perſons from 1 | 


often in the ſame dignities. 

6. The laws againſt canvaſſing wy foll 
dung for places a, which deſtroyed the free- 
dom of elections (of which a commonwealth 
ought to be tender) and laid open all the 


Sreat honours to bribery and corruption, in- 
ſtead of virtue and merit; which is always 
fatal to the riet of a . nan, as Lean E 


finely remarks: 


"EM "9 aul 55 aubitur urbi 


Aunus venali referens certamina campo” „ 


n * 8 Bm IS «x EE > HG 214 mw LLET "&- 3 Eg : 
N The Jaws in force againſt the continu 
ation of magiſtracy (; for nothing ſooner 


— a awaits than the continu- 
ance. of authority too long in the ſame 


| hands. It likewiſe ſubverts that ſucceſſive 


change of magiſtracy, which is the funda- 


mental * conſtitution of all equal govern 


p Liv. 1, 40. c. 43. Cic. Philip, 5. c. 17. Paneg. 
 TFheod. pi 503. 7 Liv. I. 7. e. 15. I. 9. c. 26. 
L 4 „I. bn ee Liv. l. 
7. c. 42. J. 10. c. 13. App. de Bel. Civ. I. 1. 

t Plut in * p. 389. 
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ments, where the whole community ought 
to have their turns of commanding and 
obeying : Viciſſitudo imperandi, quod unum 5 
exaquandae libertatis eft, ſays Livy t. 1 
8. The laws againſt accumulation ofa ma- 
giſtracy u, directed to the ſame ends with 
che former, leſt the poſſeſſion of too much 
authority ſhould attempt the magiſtracy to 
invade the liberties of the nation. Plurality 
of offices alſo deſtroys the free rotation of 
dignities; and is, as Livy truly ſays , nec 
jure ullo, nec exemplo tolerabile liberae civi- 
tati—— againſt all right and equity, a dan- 
gerous precedent, and never to be encou- 
raged and endured by a free government. 

9. The limitation of thoſe offices in time, 

which were unlimited in power; as the cen- 

ſors * and diQators ; and the limitation of 
thoſe offices in power *, which were unli- 
mited in time, as the whole order — "il 
clergy Y, whoſe juriſdiction was abriged un- 
der the popular government, asThaveproved 
at large, and little diſtinction of value * and 
authority left them after the publication of 
the laws, rituals, * calenders , the cu- 


PE r &- 30+ 3-7 u Liv, 1,7. c. 42. 
I.. 39. c. 39. w Liv. I. 9. c. 29. I. 4. c. 24. 
x Val. Max. I. 2. c. 5. „ Cic. pro Mur. c. 11. 
2 Val. Max. I. 7.75 4 Liv. I. 9. c. 46. | 
D 4 
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4 ſtody of, which they were antiently entruſt 
ed with. This law was founded upon very 
good reaſons; for, as Livy ſays b, b, Maxima 
cuſtodia e eſt, fi magna imperia non 
fant diuturna, et temporis modus imponeretur, 


| —_—_ juris imponi non poſſet.— 
10. The making the fundamental branch. 


es of their conſtitution e, as the abolition of 


the kingly office, and the inſtitution of the 
magiſtracy of the tribunes, ſacred and un- 
alterable d, and confirmed by the moſt ſo- 


lemn oaths and engagements of the whole 


body © of the people, in the name of them. 
ſelves and their poſterity. Nor could any 


of the firſt rate of magiſtrates be admitted 
to act i, till they had {worn to ſupport and 
maintain thoſe and all other laws of the 3 


commonwealth. 


11. The /eges tabellariae, or the inf 


tution 8 of voting by the ballot, which was 
an expedient found out to preſerve the free 
dom of elections, which were awed and in- 


fluenced by the greatneſs and authority of 


the ſenators. Leges tabellarias, ſays Tully", 
populus . oppreſſus dominatu et * Prin. 


0 Lg; 24 a3, © e Dionyſ. p. 205, 297, 
d Liv. I. 3. c. 58 e Dion. p. 303, 332, 336. 
Jen C. FO. - g Ibid, 13 CF. 
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cipum flagitavit.. This ſingle law reprived 
the fate of the commonwealth for an age, 
after all the other popular laws were aboliſh- 
ed by diſuſe, or openly invaded or broken 
in upon by the great men. It was vindeu 
 libertatis, and the only barrier which hin- 
dered the ariſtocracy from ſubverting the 
popular government, by engroſſing all the 
magiſtracies of the ſtate, which they could 
have commanded by their intereſts and de- 
pendencies among the people, if a way had 
not been contrived to conceal the ſuffrages 
of the cammons, and ſcreen them from the 
reſentments of their patrons. And in ſuch 
a Cale, where the people are left to their 


own liberty, they will make choice not of 


thoſe whom they fear, but of thoſe whom 
they eſteem *and love, for their ewn en- 
gagement to the national intereſt. Nor was 
the ballot only ; reſtrained to the election of 

magiſtrates, but at laſt ' was indifferently 
applied to all the public reſolutions and 
determinations of the aſſemblies of the 
people. 64 | 
Upon the IE of theſe orders and 

inſtitutions ſtood the mighty fabric, immor- 
tal from all e and invincible 


4 Cic. - de Leg. 1. 3. 
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by any 1 attacks, had the ſame con- 
duct and ſteddineſs of counſels been direct. 
ed to the execution of theſe laws, as were 
applied to the firſt founding of them. But 
the original cauſes and principles of the 
corruption and diſſolution of this admirable 
government ſhall be the 28 85 8 of another 
e =o] 
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| 
PART * 


TN the W part of üs dilcourſe, 1 


have attempted to take a ſnort ſurvey 
of the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of 
the Roman commonwealth, together with 
the various changes and revolutions of their 
government, deduced from their true and na- 
tural cauſes, down to the laſt great reforma- 
tion of their government, and the foundati- 
on of a more equal commonwealth : and in 
the concluſion of the whole, I have endex 
voured to give a brief account of the chief 
laws and inſtitutions which ſo equally ba- 


lanced this laſt eſtabliſnment, by — awite 


Fl 
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and e diſtribution of power a- 
mong the ſeveral orders, councils and ma- 


giſtrates, as rendered it fo many ages {e- 
cure and unſhaken by a force or do- 
meſtic rage. 

The ſubject of this 8 part is the 
declenſion and decay of the Roman go- 


vernment, with a free enquiry into the ori- 


gival cauſes and principles, which, by in 


ſenſibly corrupting their, antient laws, diſ- 


cipline and manners, reduced it in con- 


eluſion to an abſolute monarchy. 
But before T enter upon this argument, 
it may not be improper-to remove ſome po- 


pular calumnies, which have been raiſed in 


particular againſt the Roman common- 
wealth, and againſt all free governments 
whatſoever, by the advocates for tyranny. 


They object, that after the recovery of 


cheir liberty, the Romans immediately fell 


into confuſion and diſorder; that we find 


nothing in the hiſtories of thoſe times but 
tumults and ſeditions between the two con- 
-tending parties, no. ſtability in their coun- 
cils, nor ſteddineſs 1 in heir reſolutions, but 
to Which they pa the quiet. and tran- 
quillity of the kingly government; and up- 


oon theſe grounds found all the objections 


9 


they make, in order to-deery the popular 
frames of government. But that the weak- 
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neſs of theſe objections may more fully ap- 


pear, I ſhall advance theſe e obſer- 


g Vations? 8 


12 That the a government was not 
frew from ſeditions. 

2. That under- the kingly aa 
there was no ſufficient fecurity provided fos 


the liberties of the people. 


That the kingly government was um 


ipal of making conqueſts. 


4. That the popular editions under the 


| commonwealth never came to blood. 


5. That they reformed and n the 5 
Roman government. 8 

6. That there were no Editions 0 + 
commonwealth became more equal. 7 
. And that during this laſt a the 
Romans conquered. the world. 

Nothing can appear more Wi ow 
the firſt propoſition, that the kingly govern- 
ment was not free from ſeditions: for by 
what other name can we call ſo many plots 
and conſpiracies , and the aſſaſſination of 
no leſs than four ions out. of ſeven, and 
the expulſion of a fifth? If it be objected, 
that theſe were only accidental diſorders 


1 Liv. I. . 1 vionyſ. 15 , 3, | 


me e Ess Ax bn . | 
raiſed by the ambition or diſcontents of 4 
few private perſons; it muſt ſtill be allowed, 
that although they were more particular in 
their cauſes, they were more univerſal in 
their effects than the violence of any popu- 
hr commotions: for what can the rage and 
folly of a multicude commit equal to fuch a 
_ deſperate attempt, as diſſolves the govern 
ment at a blow, and expoſes all to anarchy 
and confuſion; not to mention the dange- 
rous factions which exerciſed the reigns of 
. Tarquin and Servius, and which ended in 
the murder of theſe excellent princes? 
| - What ſeditions were raiſed | upon the very 
| __ tirſſt imerregnum m, and other vacancies of 
the throne? a defect eſſential to the very 
nature of eleQive monarchy, where the 
ſupreme command muſt of courſe be more 
ſtrongly contended for than the annual and 
ſueceſſive honours of a republic. 
2. Nor was there a ſufficient ſecurity. 
provided for the liberties of the people um 
der the kingly governments, for want of a 
due balance to keep the conſtitution ſteddy, 
The regal ® authority was indeed limited 
by laws o; but laws are dead Tetters, and 
can make no reſiſtance to the arbitrary will 
of a prince, unleſs there is ſuch a force in 


7 DionyC. l. 3. n Ibid. l. 2. 
M 8 P-. TH 0 Tac. Ann. * c. 26. 
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the government as is ſtrong enough to ſup» 
port them. The guard of liberty, in moſt 


regulated monarchies, has been placed in 
ome popular magiſtrates, who carefully 
watched all innovations upon the conſtituti 


on, and had authority to queſtion the kings 
themſelves for any arbitrary or illegal proe 


ceedings: of this nature were the Ephori at 
Sparta ?, and the Juſticia at Arragon d. In 
other mixt governments, the guard of li- 
berty was intruſted to frequent aſſemblies 
of the people in perſon, or by their repre- 
ſentatives, who had a right to inquire into 


the management of their rulers, and had 


power ſufficient to face and defeat the 
ſtrongeſt league that could be formed for 
the ſubverſion of their liberties. This con- 
ſtitution chiefly prevailed in the Gothic go- 


vernments eſtabliſhed in Europe. The 


wiſdom of other nations limited the regal 


power, by placing the ſword in the hands 


of the ſubject; which was the beſt ſecurity 
of all, and was the antient conſtitution of 


England, whilſt the power of the militia 
belonged to the nobility: and gentry, in a 


manner independent of the crown. Theſe 
inſtitutions were the great fences of liberty 


2 Nepus in Pauſania, o. 3. Flut. 1 in Lycurgo, 


7 . Hottomanni Francogal. 
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in the moſt celebrated mixt governments, 
both antient and modern, which were all 
wanting under the kingly government of 
Rome. Popular magiſtrates they had 


none, till the tyranny of the ſenate, after 
the expulſion of the kings, had brought 


them to have recourſe to that remedy. Af 


ſemblies © indeed they had, but the kings 
only having the right of convening them, 
and nothing being to be propounded or de- 
bated in them, but with the royal approba- 
tion, it is no wonder they proved no ſtrong- 
er defences againſt the encroachments of 
the laſt, kings. The kings had likewiſe 


the abſolute command of the whole milita- 
ry power of the ſtate. I eaſily foreſee a a 


plauſible objection that may be urged, how 
it came to paſs then that the Romans, in- 
ſtead of falling into abſolute llavery, got 
ground upon the monarchy, tillthey entirely 
aboliſhed it. To which I anſwer, That Ro- 
mulus*, about the latter end of his reign, 


had made himſelf abſolute; but the-govern- 
ment being! conferred bit Numa u, a juſt 


and virtuous prince, he disbanded the 


| guards, which were the chief power of 5 


r Liv. Lg. c. 33. ' / Dionyf.. p. 66. 
„ Ibid. p. 6 hs, in Rom. p. 6. 


u Put 1 in Num. p. 117. vid. Cie. Philip. 5. C..6, J 
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predeceflor, and governed with great mo- 
deration. This example was purſued by 


the reſt, who all generouſly encreaſed the 
privileges of the people; whether out of 
fear or virtue, I will not determine; for it 
js manifeſt ir was not owing to the conſtitu- 
tion, which could not preſerve them from 
Tarquin, who followed other maxims. 


But although there was no counterpoiſe in 


the laws to balance the regal authority, yet 
the liberty ſeems to have been in a great 
meaſure ſupported by the mere weight of 
the people, whoſe property was the nobleſt 
root of liberty; which being at firſt plant- 
ed by Romulus, and cheriſhed by the ſuc- 
ceeding princes, and being attended with 
that valour and ſpirit which is the effect of 
eaſe and plenty, made it a dangerous ad- 
venture; eſpecially for kings who did not 
inherit by ſucceſſion, and three of whom 
were ſtrangers, to attempt upon their liber- 
ties. But errors in the ſuperſtructures may 
endanger the fabric, be the foundation ever 
ſo well laid, as the Romans found to their 
coſt under Tarquin; who, claiming by ſuc- 
ceſſion, aſſumed the government without 
the conſent of the people; and being back- 
ed at firſt by the Patrician intereſt, and by 
the . up . guards, and having 


I 
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armed himſelf with a power ſuperior to all 
laws, turned the government into an abſo. 
Jute tyranny; and had he reigned long e- 
nough to have impoveriſhed or corrupted 


the people, liberty, in all likelihood, would 


never have been reſtored; but fooliſhly dif 
obliging the Patricians, and putting arms 
into the hands of his oppreſſed and couragi- 


ous ſubjects, he left an example to all fu 


ture tyrants, that an army of freeholders 
will always turn their Fords againſt their 


oppreſſors, whenever an 7 pre- 
ſents itſelt. 


That the kingly government was in- 


e of making conqueſts, there needs 


no other argument to demonſtrate, than 


that ſo many warlike and viqtorious princes, 
could not extend their territories above 
fiſteen miles beyond the walls of Rome. 
The little progreſs the Romans made under 
che monarchy may be chiefly aſcribed o 


theſe following reaſons. 


Their military diſcipline was not eſta 
blimed till the reign of Servius Tullius », 
their laſt king except one; nor was it then 
brought to perfection, but received contt- | 


9 Plut. Js fortuna Soma, p. 547. Dionyſ. 


L 4. p. 168. 
* W e Aug. de Cin. Dei. i. 3. c. 15. 
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nual improvements * from the experience of 


after ages. Their armies 7 receiving no 


pay were n oy making "__ 4 5 


ditions. 
We find in their hiſtories but one e colony 


planted i in their conquered countries, from 


the time of Romulus to the reign of Tar- 
quinius Superbus: an omiſſion which made 
all their victories ineffectual; colonies being 
the only way by which an infant ſtate can 
propagate her empire, and which Romulus 
wiſely perceived. The maxim which thefok 
lowing kings * ſeemed to purſue, wasincreaf- 
ing the numbers of their people, by tranf- 
planting the inhabitants of the cities they 


lonies, as I ſhall endeavour: to ewe in che 
following part of this diſcourſ. 

The kings did not fall into the wiſe mea- 
an communicating the rights of the ci- 


ty to the bordering ſtates; which was 2 


cheap and eaſy way of enlarging their ter- 
ritories, and practiſed with good fucceſs hy 


% 


Liv. I. 8. c. 8. wid. I. 4. e. 55. 


2 OſtiaKa. 4. le. 1.2.0! 33s 7 


dome, and .incorporat- 
into the commonwealth. This © 
OR is confeſſed, was of excellent 
uſe, but much inferior in all reſpeQs to co · 
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"Moſt 4 the wars, which the kings made, 
were defenſive; and we commonly find, 
that after they had vanquiſhed their ene- 
mies, they were content with an honour: 
able ſatisfaction for the injuries committed; 
ſometimes with a bare ſubmiſſion, and often 
with vain titles b of honour. beſtowed on 
them by the conquered 'countries, in token 
. of their dependance, which ſignified little 
to hold them under a real ſubjection: theſe 
conqueſts never failing to revolt © upon the 
death of the king, either preſuming on the 
unactive genius of the ſucceflor, or pretend 
ing they lay under no obligation to perform 
theſe anden, with the __ who came 
after ; 4 | 
Rome, i in its infaney, was encompaſiel 
round with warlike and numerous nations, 
living at their eaſe under free and independ- 
ent governments, who contended bravely 
for their liberties, and held the Roman for- 
tune long in play: under which conſtituti. 
on nations are very difficultly maſtered by 
monarchies, and ſeldom thorowly ſubdued, 
but by commonwealths of greater virtue 

and liberty than their own. . 5 
4: That the ſeditions of the Roman com- 


6 Dionyſ. p. 145. c Ibid. p. 119. 132 
138, 174, 183, 227. Liv. I. 1. Go 32. 


etl”. ot. ao. oat ade. A ew. aa dn at : a. 
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monwealth never came to blood, is apparent 


from the authority d of all their hiſtories. 


It is true, there was much clamour and 


violence in theſe popular tumults, but their 
utmoſt fury ended in a voluntary retreat 
from the city: Nendum erant tam fortes ad 
ſanguinem civilem ——et ultima rabies ſeceſſ 
ſio a ſuis habebatur, ſays Livy*, I would 
not be underſtood of thoſe {editions which 
happened in the corruption of the republic, 
which were headed by mercenary tribunes, 
to promote the ambitious deſigns of ſome 
aſpiring citizens; of which more hereafter, 
F. That the ſeditions of Rome perfected 
their government. Seditions do not pro- 
ceed from the nature of commonwealths in 
general; for many republies have been en- 
tirely free from them, as Sparta, Venice, eic. 
but from defects in particular conſtitutions. 
Ariſtocracies, where the body of the peo- 
ple are excluded from the adminiſtration, 
are moſt ſubjeſt to theſe diſorders; as is re- 
markable in the little governments of Italy, 
which, being all ariſtocratical, were ſeldom 
free from commotions cl. The reformation 
of governments, which are ſo unequal in 
their conſtitution, muſt be attended with po- 


5 d Dionyſ. p. 348. 5 e L. 7: c. 40. 
T Dionyſ. P 287. ä Liv. J. 24» C. 2. | 
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pular tumults and violence; whilſt the no. 
bility contend for their hereditary honours 


and privileges, and the commons ſtrive to 


reduce the government to an equality. 
From this cauſe aroſe all the ſeditions of 
Rome; which, though for the preſent creat . 
ing ſome little diſorders in the ſtate, intro- 
duced excellent orders into the government, 
and were ſucceeded by laſting quiet and tran · 


quillity: fo that upon the whole, theſe ſe. 


ditions were of excellent uſe to the com- 
monwealth. 8 Etſi omnes ſeditiones moleſtae 
fuiſſent, juſtas tamen ſuiſſe nonnullas; ne. 
que reges ex hac civitate exigi, neque tribu. 
nos plebis creari, neque plebiſcitis toties con. 
fularem poteſtatem minui, | neque provocaits- 
nem, patronam illam civitatis et vindicem li- | 
bertatis, populo Romano dari fine nobiliun 
diffenſione potuifſe ; as was truly and judici- 
ouſly obſerved by Craſſus 1 in his defence of 


Norbanus. 
I have inſiſted the leſs upon theſe two 


preceding articles, becauſe little can be 
added to the remarks which Harrington 
and Machiavel have already made on the 
ſame ſubject. I ſhall therefore conclude 


this chapter with theſe two remarks: 


1. That notwithſtanding all that has been 
| 2 Cic. de Orat. 1. 2. c. 48. 
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objected againſt the popular commotions un- 
der commonwealths, monarchies are more 
ſubje& to ſeditions, which always come to 
blood, and never reform the government, 
unleſs they chance to diſſolve it; which is 
eaſily proved by comparing the reigns of 
the twelve Caeſars with that ſpace of time 
during which Rome was ſeditious, both 
periods en near che ſame compaſs of 
time, lotet 

2. That the 1 of thoſe. monat- 
chies, which happen to be free from ſediti- 
ons, is an argument that the ſubjects are ſo. 
impoveriſned, debaſed, or diminiſhed, by 
the arbitrary violence and oppreſſion of their 


maſters, that they have neither the will, 


the courage, nor the ability to ſhake off their 
chains; which is the preſent condition of 
moſt of the monarchies in Europe. And 
who is there that would not prefer a facti- 
ous liberty before ſuch a ſettled tyranny ? 
6. That Rome was free from ſeditions, 
alter the government became more equal. 
The ſenate, | after the expulſion: of the. 
kings, tyrannizing over the commons, com- 
pelled them, for their own preſervation, to 
create new magiſtrates out of their own 


order, called tribunes ; under whoſe con- 
duct they gradually diminiſhed the power 


96 A. Ex84v uon 
of the — till at laſt they utterly MW « 
extinguiſhed it, and eſtabliſhed the whole { 


body of the people upon an equal foundati- MW c 

on of liberty. This gradual reformation t 

ſeems to have been completed at the crea MW » 

tion of the firſt Plebeian conſul, three hun- ] 

dred eighty-ſix' years from the foundation f 

of the city. The introduction of equality t 

into the government may be beſt placed at N d 

this juncture, when the higheſt ſtation 1 in the e 
commonwealtk was communicated to the n 

Plebeians, which Livy juſtly calls the Arx f 

and Columen Libertatis ; and which, as the tl 
| ſame author obſerves i, after long and vio MW { 
| lent contentions, begot an yniverſal concord h 
l and union. After this time, the nobility m 
made little ĩ oppoſition to any popular laws: iſ * 
A ſueti jam tali certaminum gener vinci, ti 
fays Livy. Nor did there happen any do- e 

meſtic diſorder, in near two hundred and 

forty years, which deſerves the name of l. 

ſedition, except a light tumult of debtors * 

and bankrupts, who retired in a rage to . 

mount Janiculus k, but which is omitted bl 

by ſeveral hiſtorians in the catalogue of the ef 

Roman ſeditions. 1 am not ignorant that ch 


= 


I. 6. 407. i L. 6. c. 42. „a es 
1 I. Flor. Luc, Ampelius, Oroſivs; 
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other writers l make this ſedition more con- 


ſiderable; but all authors agree, that it was 
compoſed without bloodſhed by Hortenſius n 
the dictator, and that it ended in the revi- 


val of an excellent but antiquated law. 
From this tumult, which happened in the 


four hundred ſixty- ſeventh year of the city, 
to the ſedition of Gracchus, in the ſix hun- 


dred and twentieth year of the city, Rome 
enjoyed a profound quiet and proſperity, 
not interrupted by the leaſt domeſtic diſſen- 
ſion: an example of laſting tranquillity, 
that can be paralleled in no monarchy what- 
ſoever. This interval of time was the moſt 


happy and moſt glorious period of the Ro- 


man * commonwealth, and gave riſe to 
that valour and induſtry which extended 
their conqueſts over the world. And this 
leads me to the laſt propoſition J advanced; 
7. That the Romans, during the equa- 
hy of the commonwealth, {ſubdued the 
univerſe. | 
I have already ane che moſt ack 
ble reaſons which interrupted the progreſs 
of the Reman conqueſts under the monar- 
chy, Aiter the expulſion of the kings, the 
. 1 Et. 1 Aug. de Civ. Dei, . 3. Co 17. 


m Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 16. p. 239. 
1 200: . 2. c. 1 Sal. Rehe * 419. 
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Patriciang aſſumed the government, and 
fell naturally into the defenſive maxims, 
which all ariſtocracies do or ought to pur- 


ſue. It is evident, from the whole tenor of 


theit hiſtories, that they aimed only at the 
quiet and preſervation of their government; 
that the wars they at firſt undertook were 
juſt and neceſſary, either to repel or re- 
venge a foreign invaſion: but fortune, 
- which ſo often feconded the virtue of Rome, 
would not ſuffer the mighty genius of that 
people to languiſh in obſeurity, and found 
means to interrupt the eſtabliſhment of thoſe 
flothful meaſures, by foreign wars-or do. 
meſtic diſcord : both which, by a ſtrange 
fatality, equally conſpired to the riſe and 
growth of the Roman greatneſs. - 
After the baniſhment of the' kings, the 
Roman o people made a wonderful progreſs 
in all kinds of virtue; and the indulgence 
of the ſenate, in the firſt years of their ad. 
miniſtration, had fo railed their ſpirits, rhat 
the following oppreſſions of the Nobility, 
inſtead of melting and quelling them, ſerv: 


ed only to inflame their minds, who were 


content with liberty before, to contend for 
honour and dominion with their, proud and 


imperious waſlers. To divert theſe gange 


d 485 el 6 


8 Cic, Quaeſt, T uf i 44 c. 1. Salut. Catil, c. 7. 
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rons contentions” at home, the nobility ? 
entered into wars abroad, not with deſigns 
of conqueſt, but either to prevent or puniſh 
a domeſtic ſedition; chuſing rather to be 
vanquiſhed in the field by their enemies, 
than to have hard laws 4 impoſed on them 
iu the city by the victorious tribunes. 

Colonies, the, beſt way of ſecuring their 
acquiſitions, were very ſeldom * and very 
„ I uowillingly planted ; ſometimes to appeaſe 
t a popular tumult, at other times to prevent 
d diviſions (of land nearer home, or elſe to 
ſe I encourage the commons to take up arms 
o- more chearfully, to reſiſt a dangerous inva- 
ze I fron which threatened them from abroad. 
d Such were the deſigns and policy of that go- 

vernment; and it is no wonder in ſuch a di- 
he vided ſtate and ſuch diſtracted counſels, if 
els I che progreſs of the Roman arms were in a 
ce ¶ manner at a ſtand. But this advantage they 
reaped from their foreign wars and civil 
diſſenſions, that the one preſerved the cou- 
rage and diſcipline of their armies, and the 
other reformed the conſtitution of their go. 
vernment. But 1 8 * and dominion 


Þ pionyſ. p. 265. Liv. I; 2. e. 28, 32. 1. Ke. 
c. 5, 58, 7 Tbid, 1. 4. c. 1. 

r Idid. I. 5. c. 24. 1. 6. c. 16. I. 4. c. 36, 47, 

49, 51, 58. Flbid. 1 I. 4. c. 5 1. J. 6, c. 21. 
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were reſerved to complete the felicity of a 
free and impartial comnionwealth, the eſt. 


bliſnment of which I place at the three hun. 


dred eighty-ſixth year of the city, when 


the conſulſhip was laid open to the com- 
mons, and the Licinian law enacted, which 
was the chief ſtrength of the oh con- 


ſtitution of government. 


After this reformation FO the common- 


wealth their affairs quickly aſſumed another 
face: that virtue and ambition, which had 
been ſo long oppreſſed by the faction and 


dominion of the few, had a free ſcope to 
exert itſelf, and a wide field to range in: 
Hinc majorg bella, ſays Livy *; * ; at this time 
they began to aſpire to the nion of 


Italy: and although they were weakened 
by the revolt of their old allies the Latines, 
and attacked about the ſame time by the 


Samnites, the moſt warlike, and the Tut 
cans, the richeſt and moſt populous nation 
of Italy; yet their unwearied virtue and in. 


duſtry overcame all theſe difficulties, and 


in leſs than a hundred years reduced al 
Italy under their obedience, which had held 
them at a bay for ſo many ages before. 
Pyrrhus was an eaſy triumph; and the Cat. 


8 Who diſpured the N of the 


L. J. v., 20, 2 „ 
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| world with them in three long and bloody 
wars, with various ſucceſſes, being at length 
born down by the mere weight of their 
conſtitution, as Polybius obſerves * ; and 
Philip, with Antiochus and Perſeus, being 
an unequal match for their arms, they re- 
mained, in concluſion, the abſolute maſters 
of the univerſe. 'This amazing progreſs of 
their conqueſts may be chiefly gs to 
theſe following reaſons: | 

3 That their domeſtic factions, being extin- 
1 Wl cuiſhed; left them at Py: to purſue wow 
0 boreign conqueſts. 

5 That the ue of popular aſemblies 
e are more bold and couragious than the re- 
of ſolutions of ſenates and princes. There is a 
d certain natural vigour that animates the de. 
, bates of a multitude, and has often-times 4 
ne WY mixture of raſhneſs in it; a defect, it is con- 
of ſeſſed, but flowing from a noble principle. 
To what other cauſe can be aſſigned the vaſt 


ON A 
1 {of Athens, Carthage, and other 'govern- 


ments, where the people bore the greateſt 
ſway, but to an exceſs of courage, flowing 
from liberty and equality, which raiſed the 
lame ſpirit and diſpoſition in the Romans; 
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but ee by wiſer orders, Rrbngrhened 
by berter n and m on a large 
bottom? 


Add to this, 2 . . and 


avarice, the common inducements to all 


great undertakings of this nature, reign ve. 


ry ſtrongly in popular aſſemblies, where 
the ſpoils or the honour are to be divided 
among a multitude; which is more hard to 


ſatisfy, chan the private glory or "uns of 


a prince or a ſenate. | 

To this may be joined che virtue and 
area of their particular magiſtrates and 
commanders, with which a commonwealth 


will always abound, where the ſupreme 


dignities are annual and ſucceſſive, and are 
the never-failing reward of the higheſt de- 


ſert and abilities. 


Theſe were the e cauſes chat 
gave riſe to thoſe counſels, which led them 


to all their ſucceeding greatneſs. For where 


as the wars under the ariſtocracy where 
chiefly defenſive, and carried on with more 
fury than perleverance, magis impett 


guam per ſeverantia u, the conqueſts of Vei 


being the only conſiderable acquiſition made 


in a hundred and forty years; under the 
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popular government, the avarice of the 
people, the courage of the ſoldiers, and 
the emulation of rhe generals, made the 


Romans commonly the aggreſſors. Wars 


were undertaken upon lighter grounds, 
purſued with more obſtinacy, and conclud- 
ed with greater advantage. This remark.- 


ably appears in the firſt Punic war, which 


was voted and reſolved on by the people, 
in conjunction with their conſuls, againſt 
me expreſs authority and approbation of 
the ſenate; and was the firſt fageigs * 
dition they ever undertook. 


To which may be added, the ns 


ous ſituation of Rome for the conqueſt of 
Italy *, and of Italy for the conqueſt of the 


world; and that the governments of Italy 


were leſs warlike in proportion to their di- 
ſtance from Rome, and leſs obſtinate lovers 
and defenders of their liberty. Nor was 


the juſtice and magnanimity of the Romans 


to their: conquered nations, a ſmall induce- 
ment to foreign nations to ſubmit to their 
government; which was rather the patro- 
nage chan empire of the world. 


Liv. I. 9. c. 1, 20, 41. . 10. c. 5. 
w Polyb. p. 13, 14, 89. 
x Liv. 1. . 54. I, 7. c. 2 
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Beſides theſe general and more remote 
conſideraiotis, J ſhall aſſign ſome particular 


cauſes, which concurred more immediately 


10. the growth and en of ay Ro- 
| man conqu eſts. 


The perfection of their ry diſcipline 
which] ſhall handle ſo far forth as it bears 


any relation to the conſtitution of os civil 
js cg 


The vaſt increaſe of their Re after 


the equality of the government; their e, 


cellent way of maintaining their conqueſts 
by colonies at firſt, by equal leagues af- 


terwards, and at laſt by unequal leagues 


and provincial -governments. | 
The vaſt increaſe of their numbers will 

beſt appear, by preſenting the reader, at 

one view, with all the muſters or ſurveys 


" of their citizens which are extant, and in 


the order they were taken down, as evade as 
the time of Sylla, 2 

Anno Urbis Fighting! | Authors 
Conditae. Men. 
in r tbr 3-300|Dionyſ1.2.p.9 
1. 2. p. 67 


ogg 


37] 47:00. 


nder Serv. Tull.] 84,700|—— J. 4. p. 167 


22451 30, 00 l. 5. P. 216 
| 256 150,700 — p- 250 
2601 10,00 — p- 307 


2790,00 p. 437 


361 


410 


435 
460 
464 
474 
478 


489 


502 
506 
512 
533 


546 
214,000|— 


549 


560 
565 


574 
580 


584 
589 
N 
499 


606 
611 


617 


622 


628 
638 
667 


I 60,000 


2 50, ooo Liv. 1 

2 62,000 I. 10. c. 47 
273, ooo Liv. Epit. L 1 f 
278,222 39 
271,224 J. 
292,224—— l. 16 
297,797 1. 18 
251,222 1.19 
2 60, 000|}Euſeb. Chron. 


270,213 
137,108 


243,704 


258,308 — 


27324 
e 
312,810 
3375452 


328,314 


324,000 
322,000 


328,342 


323,000 


463,000 
E 


313,822 
390,736 
394-336 
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Anno Urbis 
Conditae. 
288 

294 


Fighting“ Authors. 
Men. 13 
124, 215 Liv. I. 3. c. 3 
[32,409 C. 24 
r52,580 | 


Liv. Epit. I. 20 
Liv. I. 27. c. 36 


— 1. 35. 0. 9 


Liv. I. 42. c. 10 
Liv. Epit. I. 45. 
Plut. in Emil. 

Liv. Epit. 1. 47 
— ͤ T0248 
Euſeb. Chron. 

Liv. Epit. I. 54 
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From this ſcheme it is evident, chat the 
people multiplied very faſt under the kingly 


government; that their ſtock was very 


much diminiſhed under the beginnings of 


the ariſtocracy, and increaſed prodigiouſſy 


after the commonwealth became equal: for 
from the general ſurvey in the year 410, not 


long after the laſt change of their govern. 


ment, to the year 435, we find an increaſe 
of 90,000 inhabitants. How the growth 


of their numbers conduced to the inlarge- 


ment of their empire, will Appear by the 


next article of colonies, 

Colonies were of excellent uſe to the 
commonwealth : (1.) To inlarge their em- 
pire, Coloniis octupari latius imperii fines 7, 


2.) To defend their borders againſt a re- 


volt of their allies: Sub ſidia adverſus rebel. 
les. (3.) To multiply their people, 4 


gendae ſtirpis cauſa a. (4.) To tranſplant 


heir poor citizens, Coloniis ſenti na urbis ex- 
bauſta d. (5.) To prevent ſeditions, Pe. 


bem quictom deducta in coloniis multituds 


praeſiabat ©. E..-6.) T0 reward their Vete- 
rans dl. To which may be added, the pre 


er ving the Popular balance by ſuch large 


A Liv. 1. * ©. 56. 2 Tac. Ann. J. 12. c. 32. 
Liv. I. 27. c. 9, te, 6 Cic. ad Att. Ep. 18.1. i. 
Liv. I. 10. e. 6. 4 a4. 31. c. 4 49+ 


— 
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ing to the wiſdom of Romulus, who planted 


greſs in their conqueſts, ſo by conſequence 


genius of that mighty people, they extend- 


all Italy; having, from the year 336, to 


_ of citizens, larger proportions of acres, and 
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diviſions of land to the commons, and the 
infuſing the Roman manners and diſcipline 
into the conquered provinces: Inbuendis 
fecits ad Maia legum, ſays Tacitus e. | 
The firſt inſtitution of colonies was o-. 


ſeven: but his example was ill purſued by 
his ſucceſſors, there being only one more 
planted between his reign and that of Tar- 
quin the proud, who planted two more, 

The ariſtocracy, as they made little pro- 


ſent forth very few colonies, not above 
ten or twelve in the compals of a hundred 
and forty years. i 

Under the popular government, when 
liberty and equality had removed all the 
obſtacles which controlled the conquering 


ed their colonies and their victories over 


the ſecond Punic war, planted forty; and 
from thence to the ſedition of Gracchus 1 
twenty more, with much greater numbers 


at much greater diſtances from Rome than 
formerly. . 


I be inſtitution of planting colonies was 


e Ann. 1. 12. C. 32. 
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of greater en to the public, than tranf- 


'phntlag the inhabitants of the conquered 


cities to Rome: a method that ſerved only 


to increaſe the numbers of their citizens, 


which the other did more effectually, by 


providing a larger ſubfiſtence for them; not 


to repeat the other advantages of colonies, 
which were all wanting in this inſtitution. 
The prodigious increaſe of their inhabi- 
tants enabled the Romans to plant ſuch a 
barrier of colonies on the frontiers, as more 
effectually maintained all their conqueſts, 


than treble the number of garriſons could 


have done; which being compoſed of re- 
- gular forces, kept up in conſtant diſcipline 


and pay, would have conſumed their peo- 
ple, created a vaſt charge, and certainly 


hive deſtroyed. their liberties : whereas 


their colonies: ſtill retained their reverence 


for their mother city f, and were the only 
ſupport of the Roman ſtate, when they 
were ſunk by fo many loſſes in the ſecond 
Punic war. 

Nome, as Harrington judreiouſiy obſerves, 
in her rife proceeded by colonies : for the 


acquiſitions of an infant government muft 


be retained in ſubjection by an actual 


force, till the terror and reputation of their 


. Liv. 1. 27. c. 9, 10. 
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arms can procure a ſubmiſſion and bee | 
their bare authority. Bebe 


e 


Rome, in her grovith, be by | 
ben either equal, as the alliance with 
the Latines and other nations, on whom the 
rights of the city were beſtowed; which 
was an excellent policy to propagate their 
empire, and rarely practiſed by the preced- 
ing governments: or unequal, as the 7s 
Tralicum, which was a donation of the city 
without ſuffrage, or by provincial govern- 
ments. But for this laſt article, I ſhall re- 
fer the reader to Sigonius, who has handled 
it with great judgment and accuracy, and 

all content myſelf with making two ob- 

ſervations. 
Is That, the ſubjeats of the Henk 8 
lived under the mildeſt adminiſtration, and 
the gentleſt yoke in the world; which in- 
gaged them in a willing obedience and vo- 
luntary ſubmiſſion to a nation of greater vir- 
tues than their own, without thoſe fre- 
quent tumults and rebellions with which 
oppreſſion and tyranny are always attended. 

2. That the Roman policy ſecured their 
conqueſts b with ſo much eaſe, and ſo effe- 
ua, that there 1s n = _ to 


. $0.27» | Pe 
Am. Marcel. p. 339. Zoſim. p. 192. 
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de found in all their hiſtories that they ever 
ſurrendered one ſpor of ground, of which 
they had once got the dominion. . | 
But it is time to return from this long 
digreſſion, and nn _ _— 1 my 
diſcourſe. 

The reaſons of hubs corruption * ruin of 
ths Roman commonwealth, may be reduc- 
ed to theſe general heads. 

The negligent execution of the laws al 
ran on which * re government 
was founded. 

Some original defects in nas firſt an 
: bowed the government. 

Andi laſtly, to ſome ts laws and 
Si in favour of an ariſtocratical 90 
—— or of an abſolute monarchy. 
Ihe ill execution of the laws and orders, 
on which the popular government was 
founded, proceeded from theſe two cauſes. 
1. That the government was not often 
enough reduced to its firſt principles. 
2. From the alteration of their way of 
.bving. Cicero i, and from him Machiavel, 
and other modern writers of politics, lay 

_ down for a certain maxim, that common- 
wealths cannot ſubſiſt, unleſs they are fre- 
e renewed 1212 their ts cc „either 
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by teviving the reverence and terror of the 
laws, or by reſtoring the antient virtue 
and diſcipline, or by a thorough reformati- 

on of thoſe corruptions and diſorders; which 
length of time, a looſe adminiſtration, and 


the depravity of human nature, will intro- 


duce into the ſoundeſt and nn een 


tions of government. 


This Machiavel 7 ſtiles reſuming the was 


monwealth, and reducing it to its firſt prin- 
ciples, of which there are many memorable 
inſtances. in the riſe of rhe TRIO n, 
ment. 


Theſe renovations of 8 Diva com- 


monwealth were effected either by their or- 


dinary magiſtrates; as the tribunes, to whom 
the guard of liberty, or the cenſors, to 


whom the inſpection of their diſcipline, man- 


ners, and ſuffrages was committed; or elſe 


by extraordinary ones, as the Avers who 


were commonly created upon ſome great 


and ſudden emergency, either to reſiſt a 
foreign war, or to correct ſome domeſtic 


_ diſorder. Under the vigilance and conduct 


of theſe magiſtrates, for ſome ages after the 


_ inſtitution of the popular government, the 
adminiſtration was ſteddy and regular; thoſe 


laws which were the great fences of liberty, 


J Diſcorſ. 1. 3. c. 1. 
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_ were Arialy obeyed, or ſeverely executed, 
as the Liciniank and the Uſurary ! laws, etc, 
and others whoſe: authority was decaying 
were revived. and re- enacted, as the law 
of appeals” to the people, which was thrice 
renewed: another, that a vote of the com- 
' mons, without the concurrence of the ſe. 
nate, ſhould have the force and authority 
of a law, was as often revived n. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate ex- 

amples of this kind, during the purity of 
the commonwealth; by which the conſtitu- 
tion was ſo often ſtrengthened and reinforc- 
ed. To this rigour and ſeverity ſucceeded 
a looſe and negligent adminiſtration; the 
and influence of their laws was a 
boliſhed by diſuſe; and the beſt conſtitute | 
on in the world, not being renewed or re- 
vived, departed from the principles on 
which it was firſt founded, and was intire- 

ly ſubverted. 
This fatal management fonts to owe its 

riſe to the following occaſions. | 
1. The miſtaken liberty which hs peo- 
ple aſſumed of diſpenſing with the moſt 
fundamental laws of their conſtitution, as 


Liv. 1. 9.” £26. 1.305 05 13. "4 | 
JL. 7. c. 28. I. 10. c. 23. m L. 10. c. 9. 
1 Liv. I. 3. c. 55. J. 8. c. 12. 8 16. p. 239. 
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the Jeges annales a, and the laws againſt con- 


tinuation? of magiſtracy, with many others 


which: ought to have been ſacred os _ 


terable cn oyal 
The Gam power. of in a nation, it is 


ys "gs can be bounded or limited by no 


precedent laws; but in ſuch: cafes it would 
have well become the wiſdom of the peo- 


ple to have laid a voluntary reſtraint on 
their own authority, and have had recourſe 
to the dictatorian power, or any other ex- 
pedient, rather than to expoſe and weaken 
the great bulwarks of their conſtitution, by 
aſſuming ſuch a diſpenſing power; which, al. 
though at firſt it was exerciſed upon good 
grounds (as all evil precedents have good 
beginnings) yet, in proceſs of time, had a 


dangerous influence on the commonwealth. 


For this popular levity 'of diſpenſing with 
their moſt ſolemn orders 4 and inſtitutions, 
framed by the united wiſdom and experi- 
ence of ſo many ages, diminiſhed by de- 
grees the reverence © and reputation of the 
laws; and led them naturally to conclude, 
that thoſe laws which at ſome ROI were 


'6 App. p. 114. Ei 1. 10. c. 13. | 

- Þ Plut. in Caeſ. p. 1308. in Cat. p. 1440. Suet, 
in Jul. c. 18. Dion. Caſſ. p. 1 5. Aſcon. Pedian. 
in Cornel. OR eg J. 3. M4. Liv. I. 85 
0. 17. I. 9. C. 33. 23 ** * Ibid. 1 10. C. 13. KN. 
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| 000 Na kg ly oc at all times un 
neceſſary: and although there was an out. 
ward appearance of liberty in the maxim, 
on which this proceeding was founded, to 
wir, that the laſt reſolution of the people 
was the undoubted law of the common: 
wealth; yet nothing can be more certain, 
than that no conſtitution can ſubſiſt, where 
the whole frame of the laws may be ſhaken 
or ſuſpended, by the ſudden temporary 
Counſels of a multitude, and where the laws 
are governed by the people, inſtead of the 
people's being governed by the laws, In 
after times ſ the exerciſe of this power was 
aſſumed, and in a manner engroſſed by the 
ſenate, till the people, after they had mif 
carried in an attempt to reſtore it to their 
on aſſemblies, were content to divide it 
with the ſenate, under ernih en, «i 
limitations. Hi nan ya 

But the ee giined little 4 
Ange by this alteration; the power being 
equally perniciouz, in whatever hands it 
was placed. In former times, it is confeſſed, 
it was rather dangerous in example than 
fact: but in the corrupt ages of the govern- 
mant, in gave a rile to chat fatal negleRt | in 


11 Dion. Caf. p. 19. Aſeo. Ped. in comel. val 
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. the obſervance of all the lauwys, ſo eſſential 
t to their conſtitution; and made way for the 
, ſeven conſulſhips of Marius, the early and 
0 multiplied honours of Pompey, and the long 
e WM continuation of Caeſar's command in Gaul; 
* which are on all hands allowed to have 
„ been the direct and immediate cauſes of the 
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0 ruin of the commonwe alten. 
n 2. Another reaſon was the omiſſion or | 
y Pala ck of the cuſtom of accuſing. The 
5 laws can never be maintained in force in a 
e nation, where it is held diſnonourable to 
accuſe: for which reaſon, all wiſe common- 


g wealths have cheriſhed and encouraged, by 
e rewards and marks of honour and diſtincti- 
. on, accuſations! of all public offenders. 
r At Rome, in particular, accuſers were held 
t in great eſteem; ſuch men being reputed 
i the defenders of the laws, and the guardi- 

ans of the conſtitution.” Their greateſt men 
- commonly entered the world with the pro- 


g ſecution of ſome eminent delinquent . Nor 
t did the higheſt perſonsin theſtate, as Scipio, 
E Cato, and others, think it a diſparage- 
1 ment, after all their RODOUIT, to undertake 
- tis province. | 


3 Cie. in Ver. c. 22. — pro Roſe. c. 20. 
t Plut. in Lucul. p. 393. Cic. pro Caelio, c. 30. 


N 1 Cic. in Ver. c. 22. — Apol. 299. 
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The Fan: had their due 3 and au- 
thority, whilſt they were defended by ſuch 
excellent patrons; but, im after times, and 
in a more degenerate age, they were aban- 
doned by their champions. Accuſations 
were generally declined by the men of rank 
and dignity, and ſeldom or never under- 
taken unleſs by mean and mercenary in- 
formers, or raw and unſkilful youths: fo 
that the laws in a manner were left unguard- 
| ed and defenceleſs; and what an effect this 
muſt have upon the conſtitution; I leave 

every man to judge, and the event ſuffici- 

ently declared. It is true, Cicero , and 
others, began to revive the old cuſtom of 
accuſing; but it was then too late, the cor- 
ruption of the commonwealth being too big 
for the laws, and obſtinate to all remedies. 
Nor was the authority of many of their 
laws armed with ſuch ſanctions and penalties 


as were neceſſary to imprint that awe and 


tertor on the minds of the people, which 
alone can diſpoſe them to obedience. The 
famous law of appeals * was guarded by no 
other ſanction than a bare declaration, that 
the breach of it ſhould be eſteemed a wick- 
ed action: nor were their other r ex- 


* ; | 
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cept ſome few of their fundamental ones, 
backed with ſeverer puniſhments. The 
ordinary rigour of their laws extended on- 
ly to ignominy, or pecuniary mul&s; death 
being ſeldom inflicted, unleſs in caſes of 
high treaſon, been: or crimes of an ex- 
traordinary nature v. Baniſhment in itſelf 
was no penalty, but a refuge to avoid the 
puniſhment of the laws: disfranchiſement 
or deprivation of liberty, were penalties, : 
if we may believe Cicero a, abovethereach WM 
of the ſupreme power of the common wealth 10 
to inflict; even pecuniary mulcts * were an- 
tiently limited to meer een not 
obe encsededlt: EH Sn or 42 
But ſueceeding oil in a manner aboliſh 
all the power of the laws, by exempting® 
theircitizensfrom all corporal puniſhments, 
and allowing the higheſt offenders to evade 
the ſentence of cho haves, by retiring into a 
voluntary exile ©. The moderation of the 
Roman laws was thwart part of their con- 
ſtitution; and in ſome junctures, as the at- 
tempt * Saturninus, Catiline, etc. would 
have endangered the 161 being of the. com- 


„ Cic. pro Coengin, c. 34. 12 wid. pro 
Coccin. c. I 4 Dionyſ.” p. 432. 
Liv. I. 10, c. H. Sall. in Catilin. c. 5. 
c Dionyl. p. 484. TED 
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had not exerted an illegal, but neceſſary 


power, for the preſervation of the whole, 


But withal, it gives one a ſtrange idea of 
the excellence of the Roman diſcipline and 


mannets, which flouriſhed for ſo many ages, 


by a mere ſenſe of honour and fear of igno- 
miny, with. ſo little een or a e 


of {everer puniſnments. 


„Fhat the te was not diner 


reduced to,its-firſt principles, chiefly aroſe 


from the resſons I Have alleged; to which 
may be juſtly added, certam de feste and 


errors in the nature und power of thoſe ma- 
giſtrates, to whoſe charge the preſervation 
of che laws was ane N as eſe: 
and cenſors. wel og ey boy _ 


In the inſtitution of rhe tribupitian power, 
chere was this original defect, that the num · 
ber of the tribunes was too great: they 
were at ſirſt ſive, but their number was af · 


terwards increaſed toten d, which the peo- 


ple weakly imagined to be ah acceſſion of 
ſtrength and honour to the magiſtracy : but 
the ſenate wiſely perceived, that the in- 


creaſe of their Were would be a diminu- 
tion of their power, as it proved in the 


event; for every ſingle tribune, th virtue 
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of his office, being armed with a power of 
putting a full ſtop to all proceedings what- 
ſoever, as well of the people © as of the ſe- 


nate, they ſeldom found it a difficult mat. 
ter, out of ſo great a number, to engage 


one corrupt f tribune to hinder. the reſult 
of all the popular counſels, and defeat the 
deſigns of the other nine, how unanimous 
ſoever for the public advantage. 

Ol this kind it would be endleſs to pro 
5 teſtimonies; ſo many examples occurs 
ring in the Rochas hiftories of mercenary 
tribunes forbidding the paſſing of new po- 
pular laws, or the revival and execution of 
old ones. But this defect was ſueceeded by 
2 worſe, J mean the Atinian laws, Which 
permitted ſenators to be choſen tribunes, 
This law deſtroyed all the good effects of 
the tribunitian power, and perverted the 


ends of its inſtitution: for the tribunes 


were at firſt created to be a cheek on the 


| ſenate, and for that reaſon compoſed” of 


men of a different order and intereſt; ſena- 
tors being expreſſy excladed from that of: 
face, and the two employments judged in- 
conſiſtent; the antient policy thinking it ab- 
ſurd to imagine, that a ſenator in fuch a ſta-· 


% LV. I. 2. c. 44. 14. e. 48. I. 67 e. 35. i 1 
f Dionyſ. p. 484. g A. Gell. I. 14% c, 8. 
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tion would ever act for the advantage of the 


commons, againſt the intereſt of his own 
order. Theſe were apparent defects in the 


powers and qualifications of the tribunes; the 
firſt rendering chem in a manner uſeleſs and 
ineffectual, and the ſecond dangerous and 


pernicious : and the ill effects of both on the 


_ whole.. conſtitution of the Roman govern: 


ment, are obvious at firſt view to every 
man who conſiders the excellent uſe of the 


tribunitian power, -whilſt it ine on its 


antient eſtabliſnment. : 
The office of the cenſors was one af the 


4 nobleſt inſtitutions of the commonwealth; 


their ordinary juriſdiction extended to the 


regulation of private expences, the enacting 


of ſumptuary laws, the farming the re- 
vennes, and the reformation of dangerous 


abuſes and diſorders in the popular afſem- 
blies; of which laſt we have many exam- 


ples b. But their chief province was to di- 


rect i and preſerve the public diſcipline and 


manners, to preſide at the tribunal of fame, 


to reward the brave and virtuous with 


marks of honour and diſtinction, and to 
brand the degenerate and —_ with dif 


bonour and iguomin y. 


h Liv. J. 9. c. 46. Epit.' l. 20. Cie. de Orat. 
IG 9., | I Liv. I. 45+ Cc. 1. 
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This inſtitution was of admirable uſe in 
maintaining the morals and the virtue of the 
people; and at the ſame time highly con- 
tributed to ſupport the vigour. of the laws, 


ro its firſt principles: for it is a certain 
maxim, that as good i laws make good men, 


both a mutual defence te each other. But 


of this office, that there were two cenſors 


I inflcad of one; for all great commands are 
„better managed & by a ſingle perſon than by 
a many, eſpecially fuch as require the utmoſt 
R rigour and ſeverity in their execution. For 
| power, divided between many, naturally 
; produces diſcord, of which we have many 


remarkable examples in the cenſorſhips of 


Craſſus and Domitius, and many others, 
who all, by their diſcord and diſſenſion, de- 
ſtroyed the good effects of their magiſtracy, 


unanimity; both enjoying an equal autho- 
rity, and either of them having power to 


LCic. pro, e C. 43. 
F. 


and to preſerve or reſtore the conſtitution 


lo good men defend good laws, and are 


there was this eſſential defect in the frame 


Scipio and Mummius, Livius and Claudius, 


which depended folely on their concord and 


vacate the decrees of his collegue !. But in | 


J Cie. ring. . Liv. I. 3. c. 70. 
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ſucceeding ages this magiſtracy m was inter. 


mitted for many years. It is true, it was 


ſome time after revived, but with ſuch li. 
mitations in its powers * and authority, ay 


diſabled the cenſors from reſiſting that tor. 
rent of corruption which firſt overthrew 


the diſcipline, and afterwards the liberties, 
of Rome. 


Another reaſon which "OR to have very 


much contributed to the ſteddy ſupport of 


the conſtitution upon its original principles, 
was, that after the riſe of the popular go- 


vernment, there aroſe, every age, men of 
ſuch ſuperior virtue and merit, as by their 
example gave an influence and authority to 


the laws; who made a reſolute ſtand againſt 
all innovations upon the great fences of their 


liberties, and either maintained or revived 
their antient conſtitution. But in after-times 


the commonwealth was deſtitute of ſuch 


ſupports. Not but that Rome, in its loweſt 
decays, produced very extraordinary men; 
but they were ſuch men, whoſe great qua 
lities ſerved only to arm their ambition a 
mae the freedom of their country. 


It is an obſervation of Machiavel o, that 
great dangers and violent os often 


m Cic. in Ver. n Ibid. in Piſo, c. 4. pro 


Sextio c. 5. „ Diſcorſ. I. 3. c. 4 
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rectify and recover a conſtitution of govern- 
ment tending towards corruption; of which 
he gives an excellent example in the ſack- 
ing of Rome by the Gauls; to which may 
be added the ſtraits of Cdn. the battle 
of Cannae, and many other loſſes in the be- 
ginning and progreſs of the commonwealth : 
all which rouzed and revived their antient 
virtue and diſcipline, and proved a remedy 
inſtead of a ruin. Burt in after-ages, the 
continual ſucceſs of their arms, and the pro- 
found ſecurity they enjoyed by the conqueſt 
of Carthage, and of all their foreign ene- 
mies, let looſe the reins of their admini- 
ſtration, . introduced a depravity and cor- 
ruption of manners; and, in concluſion, 
deſtroyed the commonwealth, 
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R E MAR K 8 


UPON 
Dr. PRIDEAUx's Connection. 
Part I. Book I. Page 9. 8. 


LETTER I. 


8 1 R. 
OU fay that“ all the traffic which 


e the weſtern parts of the world, 
from that time (when the Pto- 
9 1 prevailed in Egypt) had with Per- 
„ fa, India, Arabia, and the Eaſtern coaſts 
« of Africa, was wholly carried on through 
the Red Sea, and the mouth of the Nile.” 
But your own author Strabo only ſays, 
& in} d , that the greateſt part of the 
trade of India was driven by the way of 
Alexandria. But Appian p exprelly con- 
tradifts you; for he makes Palmyra a cele- 


2 De Bell. Civil. 5. p. 676. Ed. Steph. 
5 ＋ „ 5 
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brated mart for the Indian and Arabian 
commodities, which the merchants of that 
city brought from Perſia, and afterwards 
fold to the Romans. Palmyra, by the ad- 
vantage of its ſituation near the Euphrates, 
lay very conveniently. for ingroſſing the 
greateſt part of the trade of India, which 
Was Carried on over-land by the way of Per- 
fia; and we are aſſured, by A. Marcellinus?, 
that Batue, a town of Authemiſia in the north 
of Meſopotamia,” near the Euphrates, was 
a noted mart for the ſame traffic, there be- 
ing held every year a fair, to which there 
was a valt reſort to buy up commodities 
brought from the Indians and the Seres. As 
for the trade with the Seres, we know, from 
the fame author”, it was carried on by the 
merchantsover-land, who travelled from Per- 
ſia to that country, thro the territories of the 
Sacae; and whatever Indian commodities 
came by ſea to either of theſe places, it is 


plain they muſt be brought by the way of 


the Perſian gulph, and ſo up the Euphrates; 
and not from the Red- Sea, which lay too far 
off. It is true, a great trade with India 
was driven by the way of the Red Sea and 
Alexandria, as appears not only from Stra- 


7 Lib. 14. c. 3. 5 | 
r Lib. 23. c. 6. P- 293. Ed. Gronov.. 
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bo, but from Pliny ©, who has ſet down the 
, rout the merchants took over-land fromAlex- 
andria to Berenice, and from thence by the 
ſea to the coaſt of Malabar. He adds, that 
the prime coſt of Indian, goods, imported 
every year into the Roman empire, a- 
mounted to above 400, ooo pounds: and 
the ſame author affirms *, that the empire 
loſt every year by their trade with, India, 
Arabia, and the Jews, above 800, 000 
pounds. From which paſſage, Sompar ed 
with the former, it appears that the Ro- 
mans drove as great a trade with the Seres 


* 


| and Arabia, as with India, Tanto nobis de. 

| liciae et faeminae conſtant. Tacitus makes 

| the lame, complaint/*.. Now, if 800,000 

pounds per ann. were too great a drain for 
the Roman empire to bear —— 

n J am, etc. 
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8 1 R. 5 dene 
E account of Zötvaftres 18 fo enter- 
"taining, and ſo extremely well told, 
iv I have all the inclination in the world 
Y to believe it true: but thefe are ſome eir- 
cumſtances 1 in it fo inconſiſtent with the re. 
tations of all the Greek and Latin writers, 
that they give one very juſt ground to que. 
ſtion the credit of the whole ſtory. It is 
E certain chat the general current of the old 
PBriters places Zorbaftres much earlier than 
. thereignof Darius Hyſtaſpes, as you may find 
in all the modern collectors, who have treat- 
ed of that ſubject. I will not enter into the 
controverſy, Whether there was only one of 
that name, as vou ſuppoſe, or more; nor | 
will I pretend to determine the age of Zoro- 
aſtres, the founder of the Perſian religion, - 
becauſe I think it impoſſible, among ſuch | 


8 


variety of opinions and contradictions, to 
make any probable gueſs of the truth. It is q 


| ſufficient for my purpoſe, if I can prove him 
more antient than the period you have plac- ' 


Dr. P RIDEAUX?S Connection. 1 31 
ed him at. For this I need not produce 


you a long liſt of the antient hiſtorians ; for 


they are all collected to my hand by Mar. 
ſham, Stanley, A. Fabricius, Huetius, etc. 


One author indeed you would rob me of, 
Juſtin, by correcting him from Diodorus 


Siculus : but the reverſe of this is true, and 
Diodorus ought to be corrected by Juſtin, 
as appears from a paſſage of Arnobius , as 
it is read, and diſtinguiſhed by either Stan- 
ley, Marſham, or Heraldus : That Cteſias 
calls this Bactrian king, not Oxyartes, but 
Zoroaſtres; and conſequently the genuine 
reading in Diodorus, who profeſſes to follow 
him in his whole relation of that war; was 
Zoroaſtres. 

The only antient writer chat ſeemstofavour 
your opinion, is Agathias, who lived 1100 
years after, who makes Zoroaſtres cotem- 


porary with Darius Hyſtaſpes, as the Per- 
hans, in his age, gave out, in general, but 


at the ſame time, that it was impoſſible to 
know whether he was the father of Darius 
or not; and if the fact was then doubtful, 


I would fain know how after ages came by | 


a better information: and it is remarkable, 
an ane of the eaſtern authors you have 


cM Lib. 1. p. 31. e compared with p. 5. Edit. 
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cited are above 60 years ſtanding; nor 


— 


does the Mirconde, called Texeira, the 
moſt celebrated of all the eaſtern hiſtorians, 


make mention of it in his annals”. A. Mar- 
cellinus does indeed ſay, he was the father 


of Darius; but it is plain to every one who 


attentively conſiders the whole period, that 
be places Hyſtaſpes long after the age of 
Zoroaſtres, and Lactantius ſets him higher 


than the Trojan war. So that no. manner 
of ſtreſs can be laid on this argument. 


Apuleius is another author you produce 
to prove Zoroaſtres cotemporary with Py- 
| thagoras, But you have intirely deſtroyed 
the credit of his. relation, by one chrono: 
logical argument: to Which I may add, 


that Apuleius, in the very next period, 


contradicts this account himſelf; for he ſays; | 
it was the prevailing opinion that Pythago- 


ras came voluntarily into Egypt, and there 


inſtructed himſelf in all the learning of the 


Egyptian prieſts, without mentioning a 
word of his converſing with Zoroaſtres, 
whom, it is plain from his apology v, he 


thought many ages elder than, ns 
becauſe he makes him more antient than 
Mioſes: which paſſage, by the way, he co- 


» Lib. 2% c, 6. 0 Inſtit. 7. 15. 
* Florid. p. 501. Ed. Logdu. „ Ibid. p. 319. 
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pied from Pliny z, as Harduin very rightly 
obſerves. And indeed, on a ſuppoſition 


that he was cotemporary with Ninas, and 


that theAſſyrian mona rchy laſted 1400 years, 
according to Diodorus a, or 1300 according 
to Trogus ®, his age muſt be carried ſome 
centuries higher than Moſes. Nor can this 
account, as you ſuppoſe, agree with Ne- 
buchadnezzar's conqueſt of Egypt; for 
from that time to the death of your Zoro- 
aſtres, as appears by your own reckoning, 
there had paſſed 85 years: and allowing 
Zoroaſtres to have been 90 years old at the 
time of his death, which, by the way, was 
not a natural but a violent one, he could 
have been but five years old; and allowing 
Jamblichus's account of Pythagoras's twelve 
years refidence at Babylon, he could have 
deen bur ſeventeen when Pythagoras left 


that place; and at that age he was certainly 


too young to fet up for a doctor. But ſup. 
poling Pythagoras, for once, to have been 


at Babylon in Nebuchadnezzar's time, or 


even later if you pleaſe, twenty years be- 
fore Cambyſes's conqueſt of Egypt; which 
is the loweſt period, as'you own, that can 


A0 allowed _ his mene and Dane was 


2 Lib, 46; 05 x1 a Lib. 2 p. x15: Edit. 
Hanov, 5 Lib. Je % 2a 05 
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| before Babylon was taken by Cyrus; I de. 


ny that he could have ſeen any of the Per. 


ſians and Magians a: Babylon; for that ſe& 


ſpread only with the arms and empire of the 
Perſians, and into India ©. And it is a jeſt 
to ſuppoſe that any of the Perſian prieſts 


would ſettle, or be allowed to ſettle, at 
Babylon, the head quarters of Sabianiſm; 


for which, as you fay d, © they had the ut- 
«moſt deteſtation, and hated the Babylo- 
© -niansabove all others of that ſect. And 


if Pythagoras could have been inſtructed in 
the learning of the Magi there, he need not 


have been at the pains to travel into Perſia 
upon that errand, as Clemens Alexandri- 


nus e, and Pliny , aſſure us he did. 


'F * Zabratus of Porphyry a, the Zaratus 
of Clemens b, of Plutarch ', . Jambli- 
chus, and the Zaran of Cyril i, I agree to 


be all one, but deny that either of them is 


Zoroaſtres. To begin with Porphyry, if 
by Zabratus he meant Zoroaſtres, why had 
he not called him Zoroaſtres, as he has done 
in his book, De Antro Nympharum * And 


c Connect. part I. book III. p. 179. | 
__ 4 Book IV. p. 21. e Strom. 1. p. 357. 


5 Edit. Potter. I. 30. c. 1. 


In Pythagora, p. 185. Ed. Cantab, + Ibid, 
De Gen. animae in Timaeo, p. 1862. Ed. Steph. 


J Contra Julian. p. 133. Ed. * 
4 P. 254. | 
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that very paſſage has a character of time in 
ut which will fix the age of Zoroaſtres many 
ages before Darius Hyſtaſpes: for he ſays, 
Zoroaſtres conſecrated a Grotto to the wor- 
ſhip of bis god Mirhra, and gave the firſt 
riſe of that cuſtom to other nations. Now 
there are examples enough of grots and caves 
conſecrated to nymphs, and other gods, to 
be met with an hiſtory as high as the Tro- 
n war, as appears from the verſes of Ho- 
mer, Which are the ſubject of that diſcourſe. 
To ſay nothing of Jupiter's grotto, fre- 
quented by Minos, with many others 
mentioned by Strabo, Pauſanias, etc. long 
before the reign of that prince. In the next 
place, Porphyry plainly makes Zabratus a 
Chaldaean, as Holſtenius has rightly re- 
marked; that is, a philoſopher of that ſect, 


as the en words plainly ſnow: and 
| conſequently he could not mean Zoroaſtres, 


who was a Magian. Some writers have in- 


deed confounded theſe two ſects, as Celſus; 


but he is very juſtly laughed at for his pains 
by Origen”. Clemens and Cyril make 
him an Aſſyrian, that is, by birth, though a 


Chaldaean by e e N mentions 


J Süd 1.18. - Ed. Calaub. Dion. Hal. 
J. 2. p. 91. Ed. tek N nm Contra Celſum, 


I, F, P+ 45» Ed. Cantab, | * . 30. Co To 
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Zaratus, one of the ſueceſſors of Zotoaſtres: 
but he muſt be different from the Zaratus 
of Clement; etc. becauſe he makes him a 


Mede, and a Magian. But this paſſage, 


however, plainly proves that Zaratus and 
Zoroaſtres are names of different perſons, 
and not different names for the ſame per- 
fon. I am ſenſible I have dwelt too long 


tle ſtreſs on, and ſeem to give up: but be- 
fore 1 part with this ſubject, give me leave 
to obſerve one great inconſiſteney which 
you have been guilty of in this relation. 
You ſay o, © that Pythagoras took the hint 
«of retiring to a Grotto, etc. from his 


4 maſter Zoroaſtres ? but ſince, by your 


| reckoning, Zoroaſtres had not ſet up for a 
prophet, nor retired to his cave till the 
reign of Darius Hyſtaſpes, and Pythagoras 
was returned from his travels above twenty 
years before Cambyſes's conqueſt of Egypt, 

how was it poſſible for Pythagoras to follow 
his example in an affair which happened fo 
many years after his own retirement into 
the cave; and which, had it been earlier, 
it was impoſſible, at that diſtance, he ſhould 
ever have heard of? © His notion of tl the! im. 
* . art, bock IV. p. 220. fy 5 <a 15 3 
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mk; of the ſoul, he might as well 
learn from his maſter Pherecydes, who firſt 
advanced that doftrine, according to Cicero 
and others P. But as for his Metempſycho- 
ſis, I own he might borrow it from the 
Brachmans, or even Magians, who all be- 
lieved that doctrine, if your own author, 
Porphyry 9, is to be credited. 

The current of all antiquity being a 
you, as to the age of Zoroaſtres, the credit 
of this whole relation muſt reſt on the au- 
thority of the eaſtern writers. There is 
no need to repeat what I have-ſaid on this 
head, in the article of Agathias; for ſure 


no man of judgment will ſet the credit of 


ſuch late and lying writers in competition 
with authors of ſuch eſtabliſhed reputation 
as the Greek .and Latin hiſtorians. For a 


ſpecimen of the ſincerity and accuracy of 


the eaſtern writers, I appeal to the famed 
hiſtorian of Perſia, Mirconde, © whoſe ac- 
count of the reign of Darius contains as ma- 
ny lyes as lines. There is not one truth 
told in all the relation ; but the whole, from 


the beginning to the: end, is a ſenſeleſs 


rhapſody of ilinvented fables and ridicu- 
1 abſurdities. In a word, he is the moſt 


p Vid. Menag. ad Labs 1. 9116. 
1 De abſtinentia, I. 4. p. 165 
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ſcandalous writer I ever dipt into; for I ne. 


ver had the patience to go thro' with him, 
His character has given me a taſte of the 


reſt, and bow little their authority is to be 
_ depended on for the truth of any antient 
fat. Huetius ſays , the modern Perſians 


make Zoroaſtres ee eg with Abra - 


ham. 

In the next ook 1 ſhall examine hae 
aa cirumſtances of this relation, which 
were either unknown, or contradicted by 


the old Greek and Roman writers : and I 


Mall begin with the great alteration made 
by Zoroaſtres in the national religion of 
Perſia under Darius Hyſtaſpes. Of this the 


_ antients were all ſilent to a man, which is a 


good proof of its falſhood. Is it poſſible to 


imagine, that ſo memorable an event could 


have been paſt over in ſilence by ſo many di- 
| Igenthiſtorians, had they known ir? or is it 
 lkely that a fact, which muſt make ſo much 


noiſe in the world, could eſcape their in- 


quiry? Will any one believe that Herodo- 


tus, who paſſed over fo many Perſian pro- 
vinces to collect materials for his hiſtory, 
_ could have miſſed it in all his travels? Or 
that Cteſias, who reſided fo many years in 
the Perſian court, could be ignorant of a 


7 P. 89. 
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fat whichievery. porter in Perſia muſt know? 
It is ſtrange that Xenophon, who converſed 
with the younger, Cyrus, and marched with- 


an Ar into the heart of the Perſian em- Te 


pire, could give his countrymen no better 
information at his return. But what is 

ſtrangeſt of all, how came it about that 
Oſtanes, who attended Xerxes in his expe- 
dition againſt Greece but twelve years af- 
ter, and ſet the Greeks a madding after 
magic, ſhould acquaint none of his follow 
ers with the original of his ſect, or the age 
of its founder? Theſe are all ſtrong pre- 
ſumptions agaialt this ſtory: to which I ſhall 
add the authority of Xenophon , who af- 
bras; "that. the regulations made by Cyrus, 
in the religious worſhip, continued without 
any alteration down to his time: and in the 
clole of that work, though he has given a 
large account of the corruption of their 

morals, and military diſcipline, of the ne- 
glect of their education, with their total de- 
generacy from the virtue of their anceſtors 3 
of their theology, which his ſubject gave 
bim a fair occaſion of doing g: had chers been 
| ny ſuch thing. 


7 Cyropaedia, 1,8. p. 121. - Ed: * ' 
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The principal cl hanges made by Zoroa. : 
ſtres, in the inſtitution of his'new. religion, {2 

were the building of temples, which the | 

Perſians wanted before, and the introducing | 

a god ſuperiority the two: principlevbetievel 
before. oa to the firſt, I ſhalt not argue 

. "againſt it, as T did in the former article, 
from the ſilence of the old writers, but from 
expreſs authorities againſt von; and begin 

with Herodotus , e ee and 

ſoldier, who drecty affirms; that the Per- 

ſians of his age, for he ſpeaks in the preſent 
tenſe, had no temples. Dino t, ho flou- 

riſhed' after” the time of Alexander, ſays, 

the Perfians ſacrificed in the open air; which 

ſhews they had no temiples*Laiid Cicero 

fays u, that Xerxes, by the inſtigation 'of 

the Magians, ſet fire to the temples in | 

— upon this principle; that the un 1 

verſe was the temple of the gods, who 
ovgite to be at large and unconfined, „and 
not cooped up in walls.” Cicero bas given 

che true reaſon for the averſion che Perf: 
ans bore to temples, which did not proceed, 

as you ſuppoſe”, from an abhorence of 

worſhipping the gods by images; for they 

were as arrant Polytheiſts and Wolaters's as 


Wt 7 
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any of their neighbours, It is true, they 
_ abſtained from the, ule of images, from that 
perſuaſion; And Herodotus's' reaſon; right- 
ly underſtood, - is the ſame with Cicero's. 
Theſe authorities do fully prove what I 
contend for, that the Perſians had no tem- 
ples long after the reign of Darius: and the 
earlieſt account we have of any temples a- 
mong them, is under Tiberius, many ages 
after. And the conjecture of Le Clerc and 
Stanley Is very probable, that it was an 
innovation in their worſhip, by their com- 
merce with their maſters the Macedonians. 
The moſt valuable part of Zoroaſtres's 
ſyſtem, vig. his ſerting up a third principle, 
ſuperior. to the two old ones, is contradict. 
ed by all the old writers. Stanley's citati- 
on from the writings of Zoroaſtres, which 
you and every body elſe allow to be ſpuri- 
ous, can be of no weight; and Plutarch's 
account of his believing two independent 
gods, with a middle one between them, 
does not agree with your hypotheſis. Ari- 
ſtotle, Hermippus, Eudoxus, Theopom- 
pus *, make him hold two principles only, 
the. good and the bad one : and Agathias, 
long after, affirms the me of e 


W Clem Alen. p. 56, 57. 
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+... WI * adds, as you likewiſe afſert?, 
that the Manichees borrowed the great ar- 
ticle of their hereſy from this doctrine. And 
from theſe all put together, it ſeems very 
plain that this refinement of the Perſian the- 
N Was ＋ a e er dow on you 
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F HATEVER ee Ia Vol 
fus's correction of Joſephus, lib. 11. 
0. 7. I cannot help thinking that the paſ: 
dage 1 is corrupted; for pe d 78 I N Apra erke 
ĩs not Greek, but a mere Hebraiſm. It is 
true, we often meet with x for cpary; in 
the Septuagint, which is a literal tranſlati 
on; but it is not kkely, chat fo elegant a 
writer as Joſephus would ufe ſueh a barba- 
rous phraſe. - I believe it ſhould be read 
A vpwrm/46 58 Os Apratiptes; I took the hint of 
This correction from Scaliger's ce id 
p. 379. which, as he owns, p. 43 1. was a 
| þi of _—_ on ee Bae out 


2 P. 179. 
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of printed books, and partly out of manu- 


ſcripts. He there reads it à 5parry% vA, etr. 
1 make no doubt but he found Aq in ſome 


manuſcript of Joſephus; for otherwiſe he 


never would have ſet down a word which 
has no meaning in it: the change of one let - 
ter makes it xs, which J believe is the true 


reading. Bagoſes is Bagoas, who was the 
prime favourite, and chief general to Ochus, 
under whoſe reign all this affair was tranſ- 
ated. Biſhop Uſher 2 has an argument 


which has ſtarted an objection againſt my 
hypotheſis; but his argument is all founded 


on a miſtaken ſappoſition, that Johanan, 


the ſon of Eliaſhib, mentioned by Ezra a, in 
the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 


was the fame Johanan who was afterwards 
high-prieſt. But it is plain from Joſephus d, 
the Alexandrian chronicle, and Nehemiah e, 
that Johanan, or Jonathan the highprieſt, 

was not the fon of Eliaſhib, but of Joiada, 

as you have rightly obſerved, which intirely 
deſtroys the biſhop's conjecture. You have 
been a little too ſevere in your cenſure of 
Joſephus, as if he had been ignorant of the 
ſucceſſion of the Perſian kings: for it ought 
to be conſidered, that his F nn 


2 Ad Ann. P. Jul 4312. 5 C. 10. v. 6. 
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T4 | 
was to write the hiſtory of his own nation, 


nor was he obliged, by the rules of hiſtory, 


to mention the affairs of Perſia any farther 
| than they were intermixed with the affairs 
of the Jews: and if he has given an account 


of the firſt ſix kings of Perſia, it was becauſe 


they. had all diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a&s 


of favour or ſeverity to the Jews, and on 


that account had a right to be mentioned: 


and if he has paſſed over any of their ſuc- 


ceſſors in ſilence, it was becauſe nothing of 
note that related to Judaea was tranſacted 
in their times till the reign of Ochus, whom 


1 think he has mentioned, as well as Darius 


Codomannus; becauſe in his reign the 


Jews changed their maſters, and became 


ſubject to the Macedonians; which was an 
event that nearly concerned his own nation, 
and ought not to be omitted. This is a ve- 
ry probable account why Joſephus has omit- 
ted, in his hiſtory, ſome of the Perſian 
kings; but it is not poſſible to conceive that 
an author fo. converſant in the Greek writ: 
ers could bei ignorant of the ſeries of the Per: 
ſian kings. Ephorus, whom he has ſo of- 
ten cited, and who concludes his hiſtory 
about the end of Ochus, might have amply 
- inſtrudted mn in the m jan . 
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Dr. PapEAux's Connefion, 145 
Another proof, in favour of chis opinion, 
may be drawn from the argument of this 
chapter, which calls this Artaxerxes, Ar- 
tanerxes the younger, that is, Ochus. This 
plainly ſnews that my correction was the 
original reading of the manuſeripts; for, ex- 
cept this ſingle paſſage, there is nothing elſe 
in the whole chapter which can give the 
reader any light what Artaxerxes is meant. 
As for the arguments of the chapters, if 
they were not compoſed by Joſephus him- 
ſelf, yet it is certain that they are of an an- 
tient date, becauſe they are found in moſt 
of the manuſcripts; as appears from the va- 
rious readings in Dr. Bernard's unfiniſhed 
110 w . ; l 
4 1 am, Sit" ele. 
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SHALL next 8 that . 
ſtory in Joſephus, of Alexander s com- 


ing to Jeruſalem, ezc. as it is ſet, down in 
all its circumſtances by Joſephus *. . I am 


not ignorant that ſome later writers vary in 
dene, Antig . . . 11. c. 8. | 
8 
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146 - REMARK: whew 
ſome Wi and that Euſebins has ve- 
ry dextrouſly given it a more plauſible air: 
but ſince Joſephus is the original author 
fromwhomtheyall borrowed their accounts, 
1 ſhall examine it upon che foot he 125 * 
livered it doun to Wenne 

A. Fabricius, in his Greek Bibliotheq ned, T) 
ſeems to ſuſpect the eredit of this . 
and to give it up to the arguments of Van. 
dale, (in his reſlections on the hiſtory of the 
ſeventy) to prove it inconſiſtent with the 
accounts of all the old hiſtorians. I never 
read this book of Vandale, nor ever heard 


of one of his arguments; but I ſhall give 


you my reafons why I am of his opinion. 

In the firſt place, I ſhall urge the lette 
of all the old hiſtorians who are now extant: 
and as for thoſe who are loſt, it is plain 
-they never made any mention of it, becauſe 
| Joſephus has not e, their teſtimonies, 
which he never _ To do _ all other 
occaſions, = 

Joſephus ſays that Alexander 7 Ve to 
CODY after the taking of Gaza; 35 but 
you have very plainly proved, that he 
matched from Gaza directly into Egypt: 


and what i is much ftranger, Arrian © expreF 


1.1 
4 vol. ir s. vo . Lib. ii. p · 150. Con- 
nect. Part. I. Bock VII. p. 486. 
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ly affirms, that all Paleſtine, except Gaza, 
bad ſubmitted to him before he began the 
ſiege of that city; and conſequently he had 
no need to march with his army into Judea, 
in order to reduce it to his obedience. 
This ſingle argument is enough to ſhake 
the cretlit of this whole relation. Euſebius, 
who was aware of this abſurdity, makes him 
march from Tyre to Jeruſalem: but ſince 
his author, Joſephus, was ignorant of this 
cireumſtance, I wiſh he had” produced his 
voucher, and told us how he came by X 

x better light ſo many ages after. The 
paſſage of Euſebins, as it now ſtands in Sca- 
lger's'edition, is corrupt and unintelligible, 
without the help of a correction. I ſuppoſe 
mould be thus read, Alexander capte - 
Tyr Fudocam invadit, atque favorabiliter 
exceptus; etc.” But this ſalvo of Euſebius 
nends the matter very little; for not only 
Joſephus, but all the old hiſtorians, bring 
Alexander directly from Tyre to Gaza, 
vithour-making any hal by the way. As 

for biſhop Uſher's quotation out of Pliny f, = 
he Alexendeo magns res ibi gerente, that is, 
Alexander making war in thole parts, /(for 
, in that place, needs not 8 reſtrained 


WA 5 Hiſt, 1. 12. C. 29. 
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to 3 8 J do hot doubt but it either 
relates to the ſiege of Tyre, or Gaza, 
which was a city of Paleſtine. It can ne. 
ver be meant of Jericho; for we know not 
only from Arrian, but Joſephus himſelf, 
3 the. Jews ſubmitted-without Kriking a 
ſtroke. And I need not tell you that res 
gerere ſignĩifies to wage war. Pliny has 
uſed the like phraſe in the ſame book v, and 
elſewhere” ; and not once in any other 
ſenſe i. I do not know whether it be worth 
While to obſerve, that the barbarous author 
of the Excerpia Chronolegica, publiſhed by 
Scaliger after Euſebius's chroniclei, places 
this journey of Alexander to Jeruſalem, af- 
ter his return from Egypt: and S. Severus“ 
ſeems to intimate, that it was after all his 
conqueſts were finiſned: which ſhews how 
uncertain they were of this matter. 
_ Leſs to the purpoſe. is his citation out of 
Curtius!; for that paſſage does not relate 
to ach og as Thave already ſufficiently 
proved, but to all the reſt of the cities to 


which he had marched in perſon with his 
army, from, the battle of Iſus to ihe Gs. 


of Gaza., 01 or 3 3 $4417 


"-a% 
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leium ad Horat, Ode 6. 1. Ae 7 ad Juſtin, 
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Joſephus ſays that Alexander was accom- 
panied in his march to Jeruſalem by Phae- 
nicians and Chaldaeans. It is plain from 
the Chaldaeans being joined with the Phae- 
nicians, that by them are meant not judici- 
ary aſtrologers, as the word often ſignifies; 
but Chaldaeans properly ſo called, that is, 
natives and inhabitants of Chaldaea. It is 
natural enough to ſuppoſe that Alexander 
might be attended by Phaenicians, who 
were a conquered nation at that time; but 
how, in the name of wonder, came the 
Chaldaeans in his train ? At that time he 
had neither conquered nor ſeen Chaldaea; 
nor was he maſter of an inch of it before 
the battle of Arbela, when Babylon and all 
Chaldaea revolted to him; ſo that circum- 
ſtance is moſt certainly . W n HE © 

He adds, that Alexander, at the approach 
of the high · prieſt, worſhipped the name of 
God, inſeribed on bis breaſt plate; and that 
Parmenio, being ſurprized at it, aſked; him 
how he came to worſhip: the high-prieſt, 
when all the world worſhipped him ? What 
kind of worſhip was paid to Alexander, we 
all know from Curtius n and Arrian,”, who 
there ules che ſame word 0  wichJoſephus; and 
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ſo does Plutzrch o, Cornelius bags 45 OY 


nophon ”, and Khan d ſpeaking of the Per. 
fian kings. This compliment was firſt made 
all confidered as gods, and treated with 
divine honours u. And from this precedent 
the flatterers of Alexander copied, when 
they introduced this praQice. Ir is impoſ: 
ble to underſtand this ſpeech of Parmenio 
in any. other ſenſe: and then I am ſure this 
part of the ſtory is notoriouſly falſe; for it 
is certain” that he did not ſet up fora god} 
or expect divine honours till long after the 
death of Darius, and the complete conqueſt 
of Perſia, which was ſome years after this 
tranſaction. From thefalſhood of this article, 
you may judge of che truth of the whole. 
My next charge againſt Joſephus is the 
requeſt, he ſays, the high · prĩeſt made to 
Alexander, that he would allow the Jews 
who dwelt in Babylon and Media, the free 
exerciſe of their religion; which implies, 
that Alexander was then'pofſeſſed of that 
pare of Aſia, Which is 2 falſe : : for 


7 In ee p. 5 eh e 
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[5 Xenophon, ibid. Vid. [Ekchyli Perſas, 
Ls. v. 623. et Scholiaſten. a Arrian, 175 
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ke was inaſter of neither of them till after 
he had fought the battle of Arbela, which 
was, I think, the year after this tranſacti- 
on. I know very well, that Uſher has given 
another turn to this paſſage ; but my inter- 
pretation of the words is, T think, more 
plain and natural: and whoever conſiders 
the miſtake of the author of this ſtory. in 
mentioning the Chaldaeans where there is 
no room for the expreſſion, will be apt to 
think he was capable of commirring the like : 
blunder in ehronology a ſecond time. 

- I ſhall conclude with an argument from 
the Alexandrian chronicle, which places the 
death of Jaddus the high · prieſt ſome years 
before Darius Codomannus came to the 


crown, and conſequently this whole tory 


is' falſe from top to bottom. I do nor 
know. what force this argument will have 
with other critics, bur I think it ought to 
weigh a good deal with you, becauſe you 
have followed his account of the fucceſſi- 
on v and chronologies of the high · prieſts, 
and without it your hypotheſis of the ſeven- 
ty weeks can never be maintained: ſo that 
you ought in juſtice to retain his 158 
2 or to n it there. 20 


- 
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3 are ſome other 1 


his ſtory, which lie very open, and want 


to be conſidered. The two dreams are pret- 
ty extraordinary, nor is it very likely that 
an inſolent young conqueror, who had the 
vanity, before the year was over, to get 
himſelf pronounced the ſon of Jupiter Ham- 
mon, ſhould throw himſelf at the feet of 
the high-prieſt, (for that is the meaning of 
the word ohn, as appears from the au- 
thors I have cited on that head) and wor- 
ſhip the name of a god that was either un- 
known or deſpiſed by the Greeks, and all 
the heathen nations. Nor does Jaddus ſeem 
to have acted a very conſiſtent part in de- 
_ claring at firſt, before the taking of Tyre, 
.that he would live and die by: his oaths to 
Darius, and afterward; ;receiving. the victor 
with open arms, and incouraging him in his 


expedition againſt Perſia, by ſhewing him 


the prophecies of Daniel, and never imploy- 
ing his intereſt, for ought appears to the 
contrary, to divert the Jews from liſting in 
an army that was to fight againſt his old 
maſter. ; Theſe: particulars, it is poſſible, 
may be all true; but they appear with a 
very romantic air, and Euſebius has done 


very wilely in nden page 290 in a his re- 


lation. 
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241. have been often at a loſs to determine, 
whether Joſephus was the author of this 
ſtory, or took it upon truſt from tradition, 
or ſome Jewiſh writer, and ſo was impoſed 
on himſelf, But after weighing every thing, 
_— agents inclined to the latter opini- 
on. In the hiſtory of his own times, and 
even as high as the riſe of the Aſmonaean 
race, where he had good memoirs to build 
on, he appears to be a writer of extreme 
good ſenſe and ſincerity, as well as of great 
eloquence and politeneſs. It muſt be own- 
ed, that in his account of the ſcripture-times, 
he has taken a bold liberty to vary from the 
bible, to add, alter, retrench, and even ſome- 
timescontradiRt i Wt; Which! is a fault for which 
no other apology can be made, but that he 
was of the ſect of the Phariſees, and gave 
ioo muſt credit to their trifling traditions, { 
However, in the main, that part of his hi- 
ſtory is tolerably exact: but when he comes 
to the interval between the end of Nehemi- 
ah's government, Where the Old Teſtament 


ä SISTER” 5 PETERS eo 


breaks off, and the beginning of the Aſmo- 
naean race, which is the darkeſt period of 
ä the Jewiſh hiſtory, and takes up the end of 
the eleventh and the greateſt part of the 
F twelfth book of his eee - there his 
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hiſtory is indeed a. mere fardle of fables. 


Nor do Leven here condemn him for want 
of honeſty and fincerity, but pity his mis. 


fortune, that he had no better lights to direct 
him than fabulous traditions, and the lying 


| Wet of the eee Jews. 
Di cht reve wind en, Sir, eie. 
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Dex" Cops"! 119 - 1: 

THAN yout bot your kind wine: 100 

the pains you have taken about my 
Lebt 'T ſhould” have been glad of fo 
learned a friend near me, to whom I might 


have communicated this hiſtory before it 


Was printed. But now three editions be- 
ing publiſhed of it, your obſeryations come 
100 late to be of any uſe for the correcting 
of any thing that'is miſtaken. However, I 
Mould be glad to have all that you have ob- 
ferved; and if T kve to fee a fourth edition, 
1 Hall de ſure to examine all that you ſhall 
ſuggeſt to be amis, ant; a8 1 Hall ſee cauſe 
* it, make corrections accordingly. 
As to your firſt obſervation concerning 
the Eaſt India trade; I perceive my good 


eouſin has not obſerved; that all chat I fay 
of it is of the trade. by ſea, and not of the 


wm ” Y — 1 li. F a. 
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ſucceſſors of Zoroaſtres being named, Ofta- 
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| trade by land. I thought no-reader would 


have underſtoad it otherwiſe; but fince you 
have, I ſhall, in the ſecond part, where I 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of this matter 
again, put in ſuch words as ſhall prevent all 


miſunderſtanding of this matter. 


As to what you write of Zoroaſtres, L 


am of nothing more ſure in antient hiſtory, 


than that he was never king of Bactria, or 
any other than a jugling impoſtor; and that 
the time of his flouriſhing was in the time 
of Darius Hyſtaſpes: and all the Greeks, 
that fay any thing to the purpoſe, agree in 
this time. For his being king of BaQtria, 
and his making war with Ninus, there is no 
authority but that of Juſtin” s, and thoſe 
who have wrote from him. All the Greeks 


ſpeak otherwiſe of him, and ſome give him 


a very fabulous antiquity. - But fince you 


deſire only to have it proved to you, that 


he was not antienter than the time of Narius 
Hyſtaſpes, I will ſend you no farther than 
to the place in the proem to Diogenes La- 
ertius, which I have quoted: there the 


nes is reckoned the firſt of: them, and he 

came into Greece with Xerxes. Suidas 
calls him Tlspgewi&ns, but there were no Per. 
ſomedians before Cyrus united Media and 


. Rxuukxs how." i 
Perſia eng Suidas, I confeſs, i is no 
old author, but his collection is made out 
of thoſe that were ſo, and many of thoſe he 
uſed are now loſt, That he is made cotem- 
porary with Pythagoras, is another reaſon 
for the ſame thing. That paſſage which 
vou refer to in Arnobius, if it proves any 


thing, it proves him to be cotemporary with | 


Cyrus. And Apuleius's placing him in the 
time of Cambyſes, ſufficiently ſhows there 
was then an opinion that he lived about that 
time: and putting all this together, I think 
it is not to be doubted, but that whom o- 
| thers :call Zabr atus, Zaratus 7 Zaras, Zaroes, 
Nazaratus, etc. is the ſame with Zoroaſtres, 


the character of the perſon, as well as the 


ſimilitude of the names, proving this opinion. 
Perchance Porphyrius might think Zabratus 

and Zoroaſtres to be two different perſons; 
dut this doth not prove them ſo, Porphyry 
living many hundreds of years after. All 
that L aim to prove by theſe teſtimonies, is, 
that the beſt evidence we have from among 
the Greeks and Latins, for the time of Zo- 
roaſtres, placeth him about the time where 
I have put him. But as to the exact chro- 
nology of all his actions, (which is not to be 


found in this, or any matter among the an- 


tient Greeks) I acknowlege 1 follow the 
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eaſtern writers, whoſe books are all full of 
him; and that not from oral tradition, as 
you ſuppoſe, but antient authors. The 
Arabs indeed had no learning till after the 
time of Mahomet, but the Perſians had; 
and from very antient times: and chereſbie; 
L believe no Arab author, as to this matter 
any further than he writes from the Perſi- 
ans; and if the Perſians have writings of 
this matter, of above two thouſand years 
ſtanding, why ſhould they not be believed 
as well as Herodotus or Thucydides? Z- 


roaſtres's own books are ſtill extant among 


the Magians in Perſia and India; and from 
them are all the accounts that in the eaſt are 
given of him. And his books being of the 
ſame ſacred regard among them, as the Ak 
coran is among the Mahometans, it is not 
hard to conceive they ſhould be preſerved 
with the ſame care. As to Texeira, it 
is not a tranſlation, but a ſhort abſtract of 
Emir Conda's Perſian hiſtory; that hiſtory 
is ten times as big. And though that au- 
thor ſhould ſay nothing of Zoroaſtres, or 
Zerduſht, as they call him, this would 
not prove there was no ſuch perſon, any 
more than if the conteſted paſſage 1 in Fole- 
phus were given up, concerning our Savi- 
our, It would prove that there was no ſuch 


ty NN REMARES upon 4 
perſon as Jeſus Chriſt, becauſe then there 
f would be no mention of him in that hiſtory y. 
If there be no ſuch mention of Zerduſhr in 


Emir Conda was a Perfian Mahometan, and 
with them nothing can be in greater con. 
tempt than the Magians are in Perſia; and 
that might be cauſe enough for bin to 


take no notice aibaraf eek or * their pro 
phet. 


1. beg ſhin. 3 1 Han not time to 
go over all your papers: others, as well as 
you, call for the ſecond part of my hiſtory; 

and being now in the laſt ſcene of my life, 


the gratifying of you and others, I would 
_ gladly finiſh before I die. Bur if I live to 
fiviſh it, and another edition ſhould be pu- 


bliſhed of the firſt part, I will then thorow- 


I examine all that you- ſhall offer, but 


think my opinion, as to the time of Zoro- 
aſtres, en to be 
. 


Norwich, Oasb. 
-< A» 5 
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Emir Conda, good reaſon may be given for it: 


-almoſt at the end of that, J have little 
e to ſpare from this work; which, for 


1 an, Sir ate | 
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rs "the next place, you God bring 
Zoroaſtres down as low as the age'of 
Cyrus, by the help of a half citation from 
' 2 nameleſs author in Suidas, who ſtyles him him 
x Perfomefianj "it 1 aq, thit 


4 hound years be. 
| 670 dui > ith" plain ſhows that 
Stanley, Marſham, and *** are miſtaken 
in the meaning of the word Perſomedes, 
which you ſuppoſe to have been never 
heard of till the union of the two kingdoms 
of Media and Perſia, under Cyrus, ſince 
you ſee it mentioned a thouſand years be- 
fore. And if the authority of Suidas's au- 
thor is good for one circumſtance of the ſto- 


ry, it is good for both. This ſingle argu- 
ment from Suidas ſufficiently overturns your 
interpretation of the word Perſomedes; but 
T ſhall add ſome other proofs. In Fd firſt 
place, 1 'deny that the word Perſomedia, 
'or Poles, 1 is to be met with in all the 


geogr aphers or hiſtorians, as Marſham him- 
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ſelf confeſſes, or any where elſe but in this 
ſingle paſſage, where it is uſed in a quite 
different ſenſe from what you give it, as! 
ſhall ſhow hereafter. Nor was there any 
ſuch thing after Cyrus united the monarchy 
of the Medes and Perſians: for Media, af. 
ter the reign of Cyrus, was as much a pro- 
vince of Perſia, as any of their other con- 
queſts. | All the old writers, with one con; 
ſent, agree, that Cyrus conquered Media, 
and put an end to the empire of the Medes, 
except Xenophon in his Cyropae dia; Which 
Plato, Cicero, Auſonius, and all antiquity, 
who were the beſt judges, conſidered as a 
romance. And that Xenophon himſelf de- 
f igned it for; ſuch, I am fully perſuaded 
from a remarkable paſſage of. his *, which 
none of the critics that I have met with 
have taken notice of. Ie there exprelly 
affirms that the Medes were ſubdued, and 
diſpoſſeſſed of their empire by the Perſians, 
| = relates ſeveral remarkable particulars 
of the laſt war between the kings of Perſia 
and Media. He has not given us their 
names indeed, but! it is 1295 he could have 
no other in his eye but yrus and Aſtyages, 
for he relates it as an antient fact, and there- 
fore it can never be underſtood « of the re- 


* 'A&Cao19, 1. 3. p. 182; 183. 
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volt of the Medes under Darius Nothus, 
which happened but ſix or ſeven years be- 


fore, This account is a flat contradiction 


to the whole tenour of the Cyropaedia, and 


is a demonſtration that Xenophon did not 
intend it for a true aur, bur hay model 
of a good prince. : 
That Perſia, properly ſo called, was 
alone the domicilium imperii, and that the 
Medes were not joint ſharers with them in 
the empire, appears from the revolt of the 
Medes under Darius Nothus, to recovet 
their antient ſovereignty; which is mention 
ed by Herodotus Y, and by Xenophon *, 
and from the dying ny of Cambyſes®, in 


which he conjures the Perſians not to ſuffer 


the empire to be transferred again to the 
Medes. The fame is confirmed by the 
form of Cyrus's edict b, where he only 
takes the ſtyle -and title of king of Perſia, 
and from innumerable other teſtimonies 
which it would be endleſs to produce. It 
is true, we often meet in Thucydides, He. 
rodotus and other writets, with the words 


7d unde, pros, and lun igeu, where the Per- f 


ſians are plainly meant: but nothing can 
be gathered from the uſe of theſe TENG yu 


y L. 1. p. 25. }{ ollots: In Daw, 1. 1. p. 25%: 
= g Herod. l. 3. ** * f b Ezra Yo 2. 
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162 „Renan apon © 
that- thoſe nn conſidered Medis as the 
moſt conſiderable province of the Perſian 
monarchy, and which had formerly been 
poſſeſſed of the empire of Aſia ©; and call 
the new empire that had been raiſed on its 
ruins by the old name, though it was in dif- 
ferent hands. In like manner Horace, Pro- 
pertius, and Lucan, have called the Parthi 
ans Medes, though there is not the leaſt pre- 
tence of a ſuppoſition that the Medes and 
Parthians had been ever united or incorpo 
rated into one nation. And the ſame an- 
ſwer will ſerve for the arguments Marſham 
has urged from the book of Eſther.. As for 
the objection of Stanley and Marſham, that 
Perſia made no figure in the world before 
the time of Cyrus, it is very true; but Zo- 
roaſtres might be born in Perſia for all that. 
The name and nation of the Perſians are 
elder than the Trojan war, as appears from 
Diodorus ? ?, Herodotus , Euſtathius *, Sal 


Sole 8, nd F erkannt, and Apollode 


Ha ving Gd 8 much angles. your 
2 225 of the wor Perſomedes, I will now 


give you my own, which 1 borrowed from 


e csttabo; L 11. 25 575: £4 K. 2. p. 109. 
e L. 7. ip 257, 2 | fad Dionyſium, 
© 1056. 's De Bello Jugarth; 0. 21. 
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Scaliger k. He ſuppoſes it to ſignify achalf 


Perſian and half Mede, his father being of 
one nation, and his mother of another; as 


Cyrus is tiled a mule by the oracle in He- 


rodotus l, and by Megafthenes in Abydenus, 
for the ſame reaſon. Biſhop Uſher v un- 


derſtands the word in the ſame ſenſe. This | 


is confirmed by Clemens Alexandrinus n, 
who calls him a Perſian, and a little hier 

in the ſame book calls him a Mede o. And 
theſe different accounts cannot be well re- 
conciled upon any. other ſuppoſition, bur 


that Zoroaſtres was deſcended from both 


nations. Nor is it ſtrange that a ſingle per · 
ſon ſhould borrow his national name from 


two different provinces, when there are 


examples enough in hiſtory of whole nati 


ons who have taken their names in the ſame 


manner. The Gallo-Graeci of Aſia were 


ſo called from their being a mixed race, de- 


ſcended by inter- marriages of Gauls and 
borrowed that name from the Celtae and 
Iberi, from whom they were jointly. de- 


ſcend ed 1. There are many other inſtances 


of the ſame kind, as the ages 5 
x 2 rb N | 

a P. 299. a N 12 L 2. c. 11. 2 = ihe. 17. 
7 Diodor, 1. 5. p. 309. Appian. Iberica, p. 286. 
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mentioned eee the Liby Egyp- 
tü l, the Liby Phaenices ; to which I may 
5 add the Medo Bithyni, micktioned by Stra- 
bot, and the Armeno Chalybes. Many 
other examples of compound *£81:x4 might 
be produced, and all in the ſame ſenſe Thave 
given to the word Perſomedes; but theſe au- 
thorities are ſufficient to warrant my inter- 
pretation, and to prove it agreeable to the 
analogy and uſage of the Greek tongue. 
As for Sir John Marſham, who firſt ſtarted 
the other interpretation, and is followed by 
Stanley, I do not wonder at him; for his 
whole ſcheme is to derive the original of 
all arts and ſciences from the Egyptians, 
and in that view he has brought down Zo- 
roaſtres by head and ſhoulders ſome ages 
tower than the Egyptian Magicians, con! 
trary to the authority of _— . Aan 
and Usher. 
_ = wonder you ſhould ink lee on che bd 
rity of Apuleius for an opinion which he ex- | 
preſly contradicts, and which you oven to 
be inconſiſtent with the chronology of Py. 
* wr. to the " of Zaratus, , wo 


+: In Mario, p. 752. J Mela 1. . FE 

Plin. I. 5. c. 8. s Plin. I. 5. c. 4. L Liv. 1. 25. 
c. 40. A 1. 4. c. 3. Scymnus Chius, I. 5. 
b. _ . 2 one” en Ge) 20. * 
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have given up one of your authors, Por- 
pbyry; * and; dy 'the ſame rule, you "muſt 


give up Clemens Alexandrinus, who, in the | 


fame place * where he mentions Nazaratus 
or Zaratus, names Zoroaftres as a different 
man, and of a different nation; and bin 
tarch, who” mentions them as diſtinct per- 
ſons : for he makes the firſt cotemporary 
with Pythagoras, and the laſt ſome thou- 
and years elder. And it is very ſtrange 


you will have Zaratus and Zoroaſtres to be 


all one, though your on authors expreſſy 
deny it. Upon the whole matter, T can- 
not find that you have one ſingle teſtimony 
from any Greek or Latin writer, in favour 
of your hypotheſis, but all muſt be reſolygd 
into the authority of the eaſtern writers, 
whom I think unworthy. of credit. 


I have left the age of Zoroaſtres at large, 


without fixing it to any particular date, by 


reaſon of the uncertainty of the old writers; 
nor did'T ever affirm that he was king of 


Bactria: but T do not think Trogus was the 
only author who has made him ſo, for Her- 
mippus, a very antient writer, makes him 


2 BaQtrian?; and biſhop Ulſher 7 z thinks Zo- 


waſtres to be the true "TONE in Diodorus, 
wo tags I. p. 357. x De Ifide « et Oft. P- 659. 
3 Apad Arnob. 1. 2 Ad A. P. J. 3447. 
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166 RZMARES nene 
and not Onpatres; which I fill thiok may 
be fairly inferred from that corrupt paſſage 
of Arpobaus, which, I cited in my letter. 
You ſuppoſe, that the writers, who have car- 
ried. che age of Laroaſires to a great anti- 
quicy, have faid nothing to the purpoſe, 
though ihey are authors of thogreateſt, fame 
and antiquity. In that number is Nanthus 
Lydius, who was as antient as yon make 
Zorqaſtres, and is praiſed by a very good 
judge, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, aß an ex-; 
cellent antiquary, and makes him many 
hundred years elder than himſelf. Arifto- 
tle, and Eudoxus are old writers, | 'and of 
the greateſt reputation for judgment and in- 
tegrity ;. and if their accounts carry him too 
high, it is at leaſt good proof of his great 
antiquity. Hermippus, who flouriſned a 
little later, is another of my authors; to 
5 fay nothing of Plutarch, Pliny, Hermodo- 
rus, and many others, who, if hid in the 
ſcale, will infinitely, outweigh the teſtimo- 
ny of Apuleius and Suidas, if they really 
favoured your hypotheſis, which I am far 
from believing, I ſhall add only one au- 
thor, becauſe I think he has eſcaped all the 


modern critics who have writ of Zoroaſtres, 
Nicolaus Damaſcenus. He tells us 805 that 


0 arge Vin inn, 5. 4 
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te the Perſians, when they were burning 


4 Croeſus, bethought themſelves of he 
1 oraeles (or laws) of Zoroaftres, which 


« forbad ſuch a profanation of fire and 
adds, that © it was an antient prohibition: as 
which ſhows that Zoroaſtres was a great 
deal more antient than Cyrus. By the ora- 
cles of Zoroaſtres, Lde not mean that rhap- 
ſody of; — nonlenſs u by Pa- 


row af +aligious worſhip: in the ws 
ſenſe as the word SW” 18 uſes; Adds vi 
Lig Rom. ili. 2. 

I am ſurprized to ſee wu end me to Di- 
ogenes Laertius's] proem, which makes di- 
rectly againſt you. The paſſage you refer 
to is taken from Xanthus Lydius, who flou- 
tiſhed, according to Suidas, under Darius 
Hyſtaſpes; which is confirmed by Athe- 
naeus®, who ſays he was cited by Ephorus, 
who makes him elder: than Herodotus, 
This account all the modern critics are a- 
greed in, as Voſſtus, Du Pin, Menage, and 
Harduin, in his notes on the authors cited 


by Pliny : ſo that, by your reckoning, he 


muſt be catemporary with Zoroaſtres. The 
relation which Diogenes borrows from him, 
is as follows: A re makes * 


5 P. 515, 
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hundred years between Zoroaſtres and Xer- 
xes's expedition into Greece, and that af. 
ter him there was a ſucceſſion of many Ma. 
gi, viz. the Oſtanae, Aſtra plychi, Gobryae, 
and Pazatae. What follows is an addition 
of Diogenes Laertius; for it is impoſſible 
that a writer who flouriſhed under- Darius, 
and his ſon Xerxes, could mention the ſub- 
verſion of the Perſian monarchy by Alex. 
ander ; which I wonder Menage and the 
critics have not taken notice ot. I am at 
a loſs to imagine what conſequence you can 
draw from this paſſage in favour of your 
hypotheſis. It is apparent that Xanthus 
Lydius, who, upon your ſuppoſition, was 
equal with Zoroaſtres, places him ſix hun- 
dred years before the expedition of Xerxes, 
which he never would have done had they 
both lived in the ſame age. He himſelf was 
a ſubject of Perſia, and — be no ſtranger 
to their religion, laws, or hiſtory, eſpecial 


ly to facts in his own, memory. As for | 
Oſtanes being his immediate ſacceſſor, which 


is the argument you inſiſt on, it is plain he 
could not be above forty or fifty years 
younger than his maſter, and conſequently 
he muſt be many, hundred years elder 'than 
Xerxes. But if you believe, upon the cre- 


dit of Xanthus, that Oſtanes was the ſuc- | 
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ceſſor of Zoroaſtres, why will not you be- 
leve him when he places Zoroaſtres ſix 
hundred years earlier than Xerxes? If 
you admit of one article of the relation, 
you ought, by the ſame parity of reaſon, 
to allow. of the other; ſince both of them 


| depend on the fame authority, and one is 


every whit as probable as the other. Nor 


N does Xanthus ſay that Zoroaſtres was fol- 


: WU lowed by Oſtanes, but by the Oſtanae in 
t the plural number, that is, by a ſucceſſion of 
n ſeveral of that name, and ſo of the reſt that 
rare afterwards mentioned, as A. Fabricius © 
is WM rightly underſtands it, and Suidas d men- 
1s tions an intire ſucceſſion of that name. 


n- WW Here e is too long a train of ſucceſſors 


s, for ſo ſhort a period of time as paſſed 


between Darius and Xerxes's expedition, in 


as whole reign Xanthus wrote, or thereabout. 
er Diogenes indeed, by an abſurd gloſs or ad- 
al. dition to Xanthus's relation, has inlarged 
for che time, and was led into that miſtake, I 
ch ¶ ſuppoſe, by having heard of an Oſtanes 
he who flouriſhed under Alexander, as we are 
ars ¶ told by Pliny l. Thus, Sir, I think 1 have 
tly 


© Bib. Graec. I. 1. c. 14. d In Osdbas. 


nan e Vid. etiam Geſnerum et Worth ad Tatianum. 


cre» . 28. et Scaliger. ad Graec. Euſeb. Chron. p. 420. 


Lid. e. 1. 
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170 REMaRxs upon 
abundantly proved that many of the ſue- 
ceſſors of Zoroaſtres bore the name of Oſta- 

| nes; and it is as manifeſt from this paſſage 

| of Xanthus, that the firſt of theſe Oſtanae, 


who was his immediate ſucceſſor, could not 


be the Oſtanes who came with Xerxes into 
Greece, becauſe he makes him many hun. 
dred years elder: which account is confirm. 


ries his age to a much greater height; for 
he makes him more antient than Moſes and 

Jamnes. 

As for the Perſian writers, 1 New no- 
thing of them but from Texiera, who tells 
us that Mirconde has the reputation of be. 

ing their beſt - hiſtorian, who may be well 
ſuppoſed to have collected his materials from 
their moſt antient and approved authors; 
whom, for that reaſon, JI can never believe 

to be above two thouſand years old: for i 

is impoſſible that writers, who flouriſhed un 

der the Perſian empire, could have been ſo 
groſly ignorant of the ſucceſſion, deſcent, 
lives, and actions, of their own kings. This 
charge upon them you muſt allow to be 
true, unleſs you are reſolved to give up al 
the old Greek and Latin monuments . the 
bible into the bargain, and ſet up theſe ſorry 
© romances in their room. I can never be 


ed by Apuleius, in his apology, who car. 
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lieve their book of their law to be the ſame 
they had formerly, becauſe the religion is 
not the ſame, I gave ſome inſtances of it 
in my firſt letter, which I ſhall not repeat, 
but only obſerve, that the preſent Perſians, 
according to your account, are downright 
Deiſts, whereas the old Perſians weremoſtcer- 
tainly Polytheiſts and Idolaters, as appears 
from the places Icited in Clemens, and Epi- 
phanius: to which I ſhall add the authority 
of a much better writer, Strabo g, who lived 
in Cappadocia, where great numbers of 
the Perſian ſect reſided, and openly profel- 
ſed their religion; and it is impoſſible that 
an eye-witneſs, as he affirms of himſelf, 
could be miſtaken in his account of their 
worſhip. If you aſk how their original law 
came to be loſt, IJ anſwer, that it is very 


natural to ſuppoſe, that after ſo many turns 


and revolutions in Perſia, it might have the 
fame fate which the Jewiſh law ſo narrow. 
ly eſcaped under Joſiah, when there was 
but one copy of it left in the world. Or, 
perchance, it might have the fortune of the 
leſſer epiſtles of Ignatius, to be ſo changed 
by addirions and interpolations, in courſe 
of time, as to become a quite different law. 


£ Lib, 15. p. 733. 
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172 REMARES upon | - 
As to their preſent book of the law, it ap- 
pears, by the account of Herbert, in his 
travels, as to the hiſtorical part of it, to be 
ſuch a heap of ſilly lyes and legends, that I 
am apt to think the world has no great loſs 
of Dr. Hyde's tranſlation. And Huetius! 
has given ſo many inſtances of facts and do- 
ctrines manifeſtly taken from the goſpels, 
and applied to Zoroaſtres, that no reaſon- 
able man can doubt of its being compoſed 
long ſince the riſe of Chriſtianity : and if it 
tilt bears the name of Zoroaſtres, though 
forged ſo many ages after him, that may be 
_ ealily accounted for to any man who has 
read the Code Apocryphus N. Teſtamenii, 
_ publiſhed by Fabricius, where he will 
meet with numerous examples of mock 
golpels and epiſtles, that were forged ſome 


ages after the death of the authors to whom” 


they are aſcribed, and as firmly believed by 
thoſe who received them as the Zendaverta 
is by the Perſians. Mirconde, if a bigot, 
ought, the rather to have related the impo- 
ſture of Zoroaſtres, in order to have expof 
ed it, as Sanders and Ward have writ the 
| hiſtory, of our reformation, and as you have 
writ the life of Mahomet. The argument 


from the ſilence of Mirconde is no demon- 
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ſtrative one, nor did J urge it as ſuch ; but 
I thought it very natural to ſuppoſe, that if 


ſo memorable a revolution in religion had 


happened in the time of Gortorp, it could 
never have eſcaped Mirconde, in his hiſtory 


of the tranſactions of that reign: but if 
Texeira i is to be credited, Zoroaſtres Was 


the ſame with Zoakt, the ſixth king of Per- 


ſia, who, according to Mirconde, flouriſh- 


ed many ages before Gortorp. 

I ſhall conclude all with one obſervation, 
that your hypotheſis would have been more 
plauſible and conſiſtent, if you had ſu ppoſed 
two Zoroaſtres's, the firſt the founder of 
the Perſian ſect, who is mentioned by all 


the old Greek writers, and the ſecond the 


reviver or reformer of the ſame ſect, for 
whom you have the authority of the eaſtern 
hiſtorians, as far as it will go. Upon this 
ſuppoſition, you would have avoided a 


world of difficulties, and objections, which 
are never to be got over on the foot you 
have now ſet it, without rejecting the au- 
thority of the very beſt writers of all anti. 
quity, which will ne ver be allowed I} the 


critics, 


Sa +4 1 
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Dr. PR I DEA — 's ſecond Letter. 


DEAN Cov SIN, 


[ HAVE received more of your papers: 

to anſwer fully all that you object, 
would require a volume, which I have not 
time or ſtrength to do, being almoſt worn 
out by infirmity, cauſed by the calamity 
F have ſuffered, and my advanced age, as 
being now juſt upon the ſeventieth year of 
my life. This hath ſo far broken me, as 
to confine me wholly to my houſe, and moſt 
an end to my chamber: only ſince you 
preſs particularly about the 'amapdoy, my an- 
{wer is, that Xenophon was not the author- 
of that book, hut one Themiſtogenes of 
Syracuſe... This Xenophon himſelf faith, 
in the beginning, of the third book of his 


| Hellenics. If you pleaſe to conſult Uſher” >; 


Annals, ſub. Anno J. P. 43 13, you will 
find this there fully made out. I have in- 
deed quoted that book under the name of 
Xenophon, becauſe of the common opinion 
which every where attributes it to him; 
but J think the truth is otherwiſe. I per- 
ceive you hang much upon the matter of 
Zoroaſtres: but all that you object is built 
upon miſtakes. If you do not place him 
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where I have, where elſe will you place 
him? Will you put him with Plutarch, 
five thouſand years before the war of Troy; 
or, with others, fix thouſand years before 
the time of Plato? Others indeed reduce 
the thouſands to hundreds, but all is fable; 
for the antients much affected a fabulous 
antiquity for all they relate. They who 


put things lateſt are generally neareſt the 


truth, It is eaſy in all ſuch matters to 


make objections for pulling down, but then 


you ought to build up better in their ſtead. 
[ write with a paralytical hand, which 
makes writing difficult to me; for which 
Lalſo need your * 1 am, 


Wed Jan. 


DAR Covsix, etc. 
zoth, 1716. 


Dr. PRI DEAUx's third Letter. 


3 Covsin, 


HOUGH my hand be almoſt pat 
writing, as you will ſufficiently ſee 

by this letter, yet I cannot omit thanking 
you for the kindneſs of your laſt, I hope 
ere this you have received my book. 1 


9 
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am ſure it will no where find a more ob. 
ſerving and judicious reader than Vourſelf: 
I had ſufficient experience of this in your 
learned remarks on the former part. They 
have inſtructed me for the making ſome al. 
terations againſt another edition; but, how- 
ever, I cannot reeede from placing the Zo- 
roaſtres, who was the Zerduſht of the Per- 
_ fans, and the author of the book Zundave- 
ſtow, which is the bible of the Magians, in 
that very age where my book has placed 
him: to ſay otherwiſe would be to contra- 
dict all the antient hiſtories of the Perſians, 
and the general tradition of all the eaſt. 
What you object out of Xanthus Lydius, 
who lived in that very age in which I place 
Zoroaſtres, looks like an unanſwerable ar: 
gument; it being by no means likely that 
this author ſhould aſſert Zoroaſtres to have 
| lived fix hundred years before the expediti 
on of Xerxes, if he was his cotemporary, 
One anſwer hereto is, The hiſtory that, in 
the time of Diogenes. Laertius, went un- 
der the name of Nanthus Lydius, was none 
of his, but written by Dionyſius Seytobra 
chion, who lived a little before the time of 
Tully and Julius Caeſar. This Athenaeus 
tells us, lib. 12. and quotes for it Artemon 
Caſſandreus, who wrote a treatiſe on pur. 
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poſe to make a diſtinction of the genuine 


authors from the ſpurious, which were then 
extant. But I am rather apt to think, with 
Pliny, lib. 30 0 c. 1. that there were two 
Zoroaſtres? 8, the elder of which was the 
founder of the Magian ſe&, and the other 
the reformer; and that this latter was the 
Zerduſht of the Perſians, and lived in the 
time where I have placed him. Pliny, 
in the chapter laſt quoted, tells us of a Zo- 


roaſtres, who lived but a little before (paulo 


ante hunc, are his words) that Oſtanes, who 
came with Xerxes into Greece. Plato, in 
the tenth book of his politics, ſpoke of a 
Zoroaſtres, who was Herus Armenius, a 


Pampbilian. This ſame was the Armenius 


Pamphilus, who, Arnobius tells us, was fa: 
miliarly acquainted with Cyrus, (See Clem. 
Alexand. Strom. 5. p. 436. Edit. Hinſ. 
Arnob. lib. 1. p. 31.) I acknowlege the 
paſſage in Arnobius is very dark; but if it 
ſignifies any thing, it muſt ſignify thus 
much, that there was a Zoroaſtres who 
lived in the time of Cyrus. I may add 
hereto, that the antiquity, which moſt of 
the antients among the Greeks and Latins 
attribute to Zoroaſtres, is notoriouſly fabu- 


lous, as that of five thonſand years before 
5 8 
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the wars of Troy, and another of fix thou. 


fand years before the time of Plato, etc. In 
molt pretences to antiquity, it may go for 
a general rule, that they who ſay the lateſt 


fay the trueſt. As to your other objection 


againſt Alexander's having been at Jeruſa- 
lem, the place you refer to in Pliny mani. 
feſtly makes againſt you; for the words 
there plainly prove that Alexander was then 
at Jericho, when. that inciſion was made in 


the balſam trees which he makes mention 
of; otherwiſe theſe words, Alexandro nag. 


no res ibi gerente, would be very imperti- 
nently inſerted. And if he were at Jericho, 
he would not go from thence to Gaza with- 
out taking Jeruſalem in his way. The 
words in Pliny to me plainly imply, that 


Alexander was at Jericho when that inciſion 


as made, and that it was made at that 


time, for his ſake, to gather ſome of the 
balſam. That an extraordinary providence 
| has always attended that people, for their 


preſervation, is manifeſt.” That they are 


now in being is a ſufficient _O_ eo. 


Norwich, Ids: $2 am, ele. 
10th, 1718. OR | 
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Ar. * o 1 LES Anſiver, 
LETTER VI. 


Of Atrxanpes' 8 having been at Jeruſalem. 


. 


ISHOP Uſher eveduced the paſſage 

of Pliny you have quoted, to prove 
that Alexander, after the taking of Tyre, 
invaded Judea. This I owned, taking Ju- 
dea in the largeſt ſenſe of the word, which 
includes Paleſtine properly ſo called, and 
conſequently Gaza, which Alexander be- 
lieged, and to that Regs 1 an * al- 


luded. 


Pliny ith the ewenty- Gifch chapter of 
Fo twelfth book with theſe words, Sed 


omnibus odoribus praefertur balſamum, uni 


terrarum Fudaeae conceſſum, etc. From this 


period to the paſſage you cite, viz. Alexan- 


dro magno res ibi gerente,. there is no men- 
tion made of any region, province, city, 
or town of Judea; and conſequently, by 


all the rules of grammar and eonſtruction, 
ibi can be referred to nothing but Judea. 


For Pliny names the country in general, 
without ſpecifying the particular quarter 
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110 of Judea, where the balſam-tree grew. This 
he did in imitation of Dioſcorides who ſays 
the very ſame: for as to Theophraſtus, he 
leaves it more at large, by laying that it grew 
in a vale of Syria. But © the balſam-trees, 
<«<-you ſay, grew in the gardens of Jericho. 

It is very true; but Pliny does not tell us 
ſo, and it is highly probable that he did not 
know it, at leaſt had forgot it: for he 
has twice mentioned Jericho /, and deſcribes 
it in both places, as remarkable for its 
groves of palm trees, without ſaying a 
word of the balſam-tree, which was the di- 
Ringuiſhing rarity of Jericho, as being pe- 
culiar to that city only, and the moſt valu- 
able plant in the world: and Pliny could 
not have failed to take notice of it, if he had 
ever heard, or at leaſt remembered, that 
the balſam-· tree grew there. It may be ob- 

jected, that 'Frogus and Strabo, both elder 
writers than Pliny, have placed the balſam- 
garden at Jericho, from whom he might 
have learned it. As to the firſt, the text 
is doubtful; one manuſcript only favouring 
the vulgar reading; and it is uncertain whe- 
ther che word Hieriehus is Trogus's, or 
his abridger Juſtin's. And beſides, Pliny 
So never cited: the hiſtory oh Se tho 
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he has mentioned his other works. And as 
for Strabo, he has never once quoted him 
in the whole courſe of his hiſtory : from 
whence one may fairly infer, that he had 
never read thoſe authors, or at leaſt had for. 


got that particular in tile. 


This paſſage Pliny has „ 
Theophraſtus has done the latter part oi i, 


' from an author not now extant : but by the 


mention of Alexander's being in thoſe parts 
at that time, one may eaſily gueſs in what 
age he lived. He has more than once cited 
the Comites Alexandri, for the diſcoveries 


they had made of new plants and other 


rarities, during their attendance upon Alex- 
ander, in his eaſtern expedition; and it is 


very natural to ſuppoſe, that their curioſity 
might lead them to viſit ſo celebrated a 
Plaut as the balfam, while Alexander lay 


with his army in thoſe parts: and from their 
relations, I am perſuaded, Pliny took this 
circumſtance of his deſeriptions. So that 


there is no neceſlity to infer from this place, 
that Alexander had been at Jericho himſelf. 
He had too much work upon his hand, at 


this juncture, to ſpend a whole ſummer's 


day in trying experiments upon the bleed- 


ing of a balſam tree. Beſides,;, Jericho lay 
out of his way from Tyre to Jeruſalem, 
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whither Joſephus makes him march direct. 
ly, though not indeed from Tyre, but from 
Gaza. Nor did he wage any war in Judea, 
properly ſo called, which is implied in Pli- 


ny; for your own author tells us, that the 


whole country ſubmitted without ſtriking a 
blow, and received him with open arms. 

I éam ſo far from thinking that Alexan- 
der was ever at Jericho, that I do not be. 
lieve he ever was in any part of Judea, 
ſtrictly ſo named. It is moſt probable that 
he took the direct road to Tyre, along the 
fea-ſhore, through Phaenicia and Paleſtina, 
properly fo called, to Gaza. Joſephus 
makes him march directly from 'Fyre to 
Gaza. The fame is plainly implied in Arrt- 
an; and Curtius ſays that he ordered He- 
phaeſtion, with. the fleet under his com- 
mand, to coaſt along the ſhore of Phaenicia, 
while he came himſelf with the land-army 
to Gaza, without making the leaſt mention 
of any action that intervened in his march 
thirher. And is it poſſible to ſuppoſe that 
if he had reduced Judea by the way, the 
conqueſt of ſo important a province would 
have been paſſed over in ſilence by Curtius, 
who is fo very particular in the relation of 
the inconſiderable exploits of Alexander? 
This confirms what I obſerved from Arrian 


| 
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in my firſt letter, that Judea had ſubmitted 
to Alexander, before he moved from Tyre. 


I will not repeat the falſe dates and other 
inconſiſtencies which T have diſcovered in 


Joſephus's relation I conſider the whole 
as a religious romance, to which you ſay 
the Jews in thoſe times were much addict- 
ed; and perhaps it was forged in the ſame 
mint with Ariſtaeus's hiſtory of the ſeptua 
gint, Which you have io TIE well 
chen 1 


The explicacion 1 here given of thoſe 


texts of ſeripture, which make mention of 


the empire of the Medes and Perſians, is 
confirmed by a parallel paſſage of Polyae- 
nus, in his dedication to Antoninus and Ve- 


rus, where he preſages that they would ob- 


tain the victory over the Perſians and Par- 
thians. In this laſt caſe, there is not the 


leaſt pretence for a voluntary coalition be- 


tween theſe two nations, or that they were 


joint ſharers in the ſovereignty. It is 
poſſible indeed that the Perſians might then 
have a nominal king or viceroy, as they 


had in Strabo's time; but it is certain he 


was ſubject to the Parthians till Artaxerxes 
ſhook off the yoke, and reſtored the Perſi- 
ans to their independence and empire. I 
cannot imagine what other account can be 
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given for theſe two nations being mention- 
ed together on this occaſion, than what I 
have aſſigned for the Medes and Perſians 
being jointly named in the bible. 

Archbiſnhop Uſher's conceit, that The: 
miſtogenes was the author of Xenophon's 
Aab dun, againſt the conſent of ſuch a cloud 
of witneſſes as he has produced, is a very 
odd paradox. To the nine authors he has 
named, all of unqueſtionable credit, I ſhall 
add eleven more, viz, lian k, Lucian !, 
Strabom, Stephanus, Enftachius- in Dio- 
nyſium, Heſychius, Pollux, Harpocration 
paſſim, Ammonius the grammarian in p- 
v, Suidas, and Tzetzes. Is it poſſible for 
any antient fact to be better atteſted? The 
only argument Uſher inſiſts on, is fairly ac- 
counted for by Plutarch, whom he cites, 
and by Tzetzes®. It is true, they do not 
agree in their reaſons for Xenophon's giv- 
ing Themiſtogenes the honour of this hiſto- 
ry; but their reaſons are very conſiſtent 
with each other, and are very properly 
brought if true. Al the modern authors 
of any note follow the authority of the 
antient, who were certainly the beſt judges 
in this ehe But ſetting aſide the 


3 Lib. 7 | * ö 37 In Soto, p 11, 12. 
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teſtimonies of the old and new critics, the 


conformity of the ſtile, and the way of 
thinking in this book, with the reſt of Xe- 


nophon's works, is to me a demonſtration, 


that either Xenophon was the author of this 
piece, or Themiſtogenes of all the reſt that 
are fathered on Nenophon, | "The biſhop is 


ſingular 1n his opinion ; not one critic, that 


I know of, having thought fit to follow him: 
but the biſhop's conduct, upon this occaſi- 


on, is eaſily accounted for. The authority 


of the Cyropaedia, for reaſons which are 
very obvious, was to be maintained right 


or wrong, though all antiquity thought it a 


romance; and his Aue d,, which every 
body knew to be a true hiſtory, ſo groſly 


contradiQting it, was a plain proof that Xe- 
nophon deſigned it as ſuch. To evade this 
difficulty, and to vindicate the authority 
of the Cyropaedia, the biſhop was forced 
to father the A, on a different author. 

Athenaeus indeed tells us, that Artemo 
Caſſandreus affirms that the Lydiaca, which 
paſſed under the name of Xanthus, was writ 
by Dionyſius Scythobrachion : but he is ſo 


far from being of Artemo's opinion, that 
| he reproaches him with ignorance, in not 


knowing that this book had been cited by 
Ephorus, and that the example of Xanthus 
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ſet "Wn upon writing his hiſtory, 
Both theſe authors flouriſhed ages before 
Dionyſius Scythobrachion, as you very 
rightly obſerve; and the paſſage of Suetoni- 
us, from which Caſaubon o infers the con- 
trary, is a demonſtration againſt himſelf, 
So that it is plain Athenaeus thought the 
Lydiaca genuine. It is cited as ſuch by 
Strabo, and by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, 
che beſt critic of the politeſt age that ever 
was, who, at the ſame time, gives a very 
great character of the author: to ſay no- 
thing of Pliny, Suidas, Stephanus, and o- 
thers, who make frequent mention of this 
hiſtory, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of its 
being counterfeit, So that we have all the 
external evidence can be deſired to prove 
it genuine: and as for internal proofs, there 
are none to be had, there being nothing ex- 
tant of this hiſtory but a few ſcraps, that 
can give us no light one way or other. But 
after all, allowing this hiſtory to be a ſpu- 
rious. work, it will not affect my argument 
at all: for I do not ſuppole the paſſage in 
Diogenes Laertius, we are diſputing about, 
was botrowed from the Lydian hiſtory of 
Xanthus, but from another work of his 
that treated of the doctrine and principles 


e De Grammat. illuſt. c. 7. 
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of the Magians, and is cited by Clemens 


Alexandrinus p. So fay Voſſius, Du Pin, 


Harduin, and Menage; and it is infinitely 
more natural to ſuppoſe, that he mention- 
ed the age of Zoroaſtres in a book which 
treated of a ſect of which he was the foun- 
der, than in the hiſtory of the Lydian anti- 
quities, in which Zoroaſtres was no ways 
concerned. Artemo, an obſcure writer, 
againſt a cloud of witneſſes! 3g 

But your other anſwer is far better, Due” 
I think you are extremely in the right to 
ſuppoſe two Zoroaſtres's. It is the expedi- 
ent I propoſed to you in my laſt letter upon 
this ſubject; and I think it impoſſible to re- 
concile the Grecian and Perſian accounts 
upon any other hypotheſis, This will ren. 


der your whole relation infinitely more pro- 


bable; and your making the laſt Zoroaſtres 
not the founder, but the reformer of the 
Magian ſect, will, in ſome meaſure, ac- 
count for the little mention that i is made of 
him. by the weſtern writers; it being poſ- 
ſible that ſome of the actions and doctrines 
of the latter may, through miſtake, have 
been fathered on the former Zoroaſtres, 
who gave the firſt riſe to that ſe&; and for 
that reaſon was moſt 0 by the 
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Greek writers. Give me leave to obſerve 
a miſtake you have made in this ſubject, in 
the firſt part q, which ſhould be corrected 
in another edition; you there cite Jambli- 
chus, to prove that Pythagoras was the 
ſcholar of Zoroaſtres; but Jamblichus, in 
the place you mention, ſays only in gene- 
ral, that Pythagoras converſed with the 
Magi, without ee Zordaſtres, or any 
other 195 that lect. vol: nee 


Part u. Book VIII. p. 588. its 


0 Ocraviagus? 8 poſterity 1 never en. 
Joxed the empire. 


1 
n 


e the daughter of "Oe Au- 
guſtus's daughter, was the mother of Cali- 
gula the emperor, and of Agrippina the mo- 
ther of the emperor Nero: ſo that Caligula 
was the great grandſon of Au 8 and 
Nero his ene regt grandſon.” - Eves 
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a Cooper fs hem 1116 fl. 
20 moſt heartily hank you wit your 
kind letter,  eſpecially'for the obſeryati- 

ons which you have ſent me of my miſtakes 

7 Part I. Book IV. p. 228. 
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in the laſt part of my hiſtory. IT muſt con- 
feſs that about Oftavius's poſterity is a very 
great one. It is a downright blunder of 
my old head, and I am glad ſo accurate 
and learncd a reader has not obſerved more 
of them. This makes me hope that no 
more ſuch have eſcaped me. Thave mended 
this, and all the others you have taken no- 
tice of; only I cannot make Socrates a So- 
e The place in Juvenal, which you 
mention, reflects on him for his affection to 
Alcibiades, as if that were a Sodomitical 
amour. I am paſt labouring any farther, 
being now paſt the ſeventieth year of my 
age. If I out. live the enſuing winter, it is 
more than I expect, or indeed deſire; for 
I have now upon me thoſe decays, beck of 
body and mind, as make me fully ſenſible 


gravis eſt et dura ſenecqtus. Every body 


cannot live ſo long as my aunt, M. M. 
though, perchance, Imight have lived much 
longer, and in full vigour, had not my great 
calamity come athwart me; conſidering 
that, it is much that I have laſted fo long. 
I bleſs God for all his mercies hitherto. 


Norwich, Sept. 5 
6th, 1721. DAR Covsin, etc. 
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ON THE 


 Lacedaemonian Government. 


h ADDRESSED TO 


ANTHONY HAMMOND, Eq; 


In the Year, 1698, 


on H E 
Lacedaemonian Government. 


E learn from Herodotus, that the 
Lacedaemonian government, or 
civil polity, was reformed by 

Lycurgus, before whoſe time, it was ſuch, 

that it did not anſwer the ends of govern- 

ment, either with regard to foreign af. 
fairs, or to their own domeſtic and private 
welfare among one another. It appears 
from this, that it is not peculiar to popiſh 
tyrannies only, for human kind to ſuffer 
the greateſt indignities and cruelties under 

a notion and pretence of government, as 

you know, Fletcher r loves to maintain. 

This wiſe lawgiver © made ſuch checks 

in the executive part of the government, 


An eminent Scots gentleman of Salton. 511101 | 
P See i Clio. ; 
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* that in the adminiſtration they recipro- 
e cally controled each other. 

The Lacedaemonian government was 
the ſame with that of Crete, and the baſis 
of each was ſettled upon this maxim, (that 
«« liberty is the chiefeſt good of civil foci 
« ety,” becaule it is that which makes 
every thing elſe we poſſeſs, our own. But 
without this liberty, all property centers in 
thoſe who govern, and not in them who 
are governed“. ; 

It is obvious that this valuable liberty 
cannot be preſerved without ſuffcient ſecu. WF” 
rity from laws, which may create ſuch a 
temperament in the conſtitution of the go- 
vernment, that a due balance in property, 
power,and dominion, i 18 formed by-1 It. From I 
hence it is, that the commonwealth of i” 
Sparta has been very rightly defined to be 
a government of laws, and not of men; and Ii : 
what can reaſonable creatures with for, but 
to live under an empire of laws? 

From modern politics we have been taught 
the name of the balance of power, but it. 
was antient prudence taught us the thing. 

To ſearch to the bottom into the nature 
of this government, the ſubject of our pre- 


ſent conlideration, we mult remember, that 
4 De 


See . Geograph. . 10. 


| Lycurgus, when he firſt begun to give a 


cedency in any thing, but in private and 
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new model to the commonwealth, found 
the greateſt part of the people to be wretch- 
edly and deſperately poor, and ſome few 
exceſſively rich; his intention and defign 
was to baniſh, on the one ſide, envy, fraud, 
and violence; and on the other, inſolence, 
luxury, and oppreſſion; and together with 
theſe, riches and poverty, each of them, 
when in extremes, diſeaſes dangerous to the 
tranquillity of acommonwealth. Uponthishe 
perſuaded them to come into a new and equal 
diviſion of lands, and that, for the time to 
come, none ſhould aim at priority and pre- 


public merit; that all ſhould live upon e- 
qual terms with one another, declaring there 
ought to be no difference between man and 
man, but what ariſes from the juſt praiſe 
of virtue, and a neceſſary reproach of vice. 

After he had gained this important point, 
we are told, that as he paſſed through the 
country in Uh harveſt-ſeaſon, and ſeeing 
he ſhocks of corn all of a ſize; he ſmiled 
and ſaid, the country looked as if it belong- 
ed to brothers, who had newly parted their 
nheritance. Thus the crimes which are 
perpetually committed out of the love of 


2" © 
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money, did of themſelves ſoon ceaſe. But 
this golden age at Sparta, when gold itſelf 
was of little worth or eſteem, declined ; for 


ſo early as in the time of Croeſus, (the Lewis 


le Grand * of that age) the Lacedaemonians 
began to caſt amorous glances upon the 
beauteous metal, and being corrupted by 
him, they connived at the flavery he brought 
upon the Grecian republics in Aſia, and 
by that means they loſt their barrier; for 
the liberty of a government is as nice as the 
Chaſtity of a woman: you know, dear Ham- 
mond, that if the fair one gives up the out 
works, the citadel is not long maintained, 
Some time after, the equal diſtribution of 
lands (the Agrarian law) was ſhaken, tho 
this was judged to be the immoveable bal 
of the commonwealth. Then covetouſneſ 
entered, and after that a ſtrong tendency to 
eaſe and pleaſures, which ſoon overcame 
the ſober and maſculine temper of their fi 
inſtitution. Inſtead-of that private integrity 
of mind, and that public probity of man 
ners towards their friends and neighbours 
which accompanied their original ſtate; 
pride, avarice, and injuſtice, ſupported 
riches and power, advanced in triumph 
and a government that grows effeminat 
The XIVth. 
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and weak at home, will ſoon become def- 


picable and odious abroad; arid as it de- 
clines from virtue, will enk in glory, and 


fall ro ruin. | 

Thus you ſee, as a good author expref 
es it; Eadem Fabula ſemper in mundo agitur, 
nutatis duntaxat perfonis; which agrees 
with what Thucydides ſays in his third 
book, Eadem accidere, donec eadem hominum 
natura. Juſtin, in his epitome of Trogus 
Pompeius, though an author defective in 
chronology, and taken ſingly, not intirely 


to be depended upon, yet he is very uſeful 


for antient hiſtory; and particularly in what 
he ſays of the Lacedaemonian government, 
in his third book; I refer you to him, not 
being willing to tranſcribe the whole, tho? 
he gives hints ſufficient there, to form-an 


idea of that republic. It was conſidered, 


that the body of a people ſhew no avarice, 
but in deſiring to be equally taxed, nor no 
ambition, but to be quiet and happy under 


a juſt and well-poiſed government. And it 
appears this was ſuch; for its adminiſtration 


was lodged in the different eſtates that com- 


poſed the whole; the kings had the execu- 


tive power in war, the courts of juſtice 
were in the hands of the magiſtrates by : a 


1 
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 Fotation oa annual ſucceſſions; in the ſenate 
was Jodgetl. the legiſlature, to the people 
belonged. the choice of the ſenators, and 
the power of removing officers. Thus the 
perfection of government was aimed at 
in thoſe early times; it was judged to con- 
ſiſt in governing ſo, as men might ſeem to 
determine themſelves freely, while they 
were guided by the laws, and the ſubjed 
had juſt grounds to believe that his own ad- 
vantage and profit conſiſted in obedience. 
But to ſpeak my thoughts, the nature and 
ſtate of man reacheth not to the ideal per. 


ſection of government; men can no more 


judge of their own good than children; ſome 
are too dull, and ſome too n a 

truſt is neceſſary, from hence ariſes govern- 
ment, but {till the imperfections and weak. 
neſs of human nature muſt go along with it. 
However, abſolute ſlavery is an unjuſtifi- 
able uſurpation upon nature; and I cannot 
Conceive how abſolute governments exerciſ 
xd tyrannically can think their ſuffering 
ſubjects are under an obligation of obedience; 


becauſe ſuch ſervile ſubjection implies a man's 
renouncing his reaſon, which amounts toa 


renunciation of human nature itſelf. 
From the Lacedaemonian government 
Harrington formed his definition, which is 


— 


* 
* 


* 
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| the baſis of his Oceana. An equal com- 


% monwealth, ſays that excellent author, 
is a government eſtabliſned upon an e- 
« qual Agrarian, ariſing into the ſuperſtru- 
« tures, or three orders, the ſenate debat- 
ing and propoſing, the people reſolving, 
« and the magiſtracy executing by an equal 
« rotation through the ſuffrage of the pot. 
2 « ple, given by the ballot u. | 

How neatly this is drawn from 7 FRO 
guss inſtitution, you may read with plea- 
jure, in his Hife writ by Plutarch; and his 
laws were kept 1 in Sparta. almoſt ſeven hun- 
dred years, and during that great length, of 
time the commonwealth flouriſhed. in all 
poſt proſperity.” He began with the form- 
ing of .;youth, and in — their courſe of 
life v was ſo ſtrict and auſtere, that war, when 


it was juſt and neceſſary, ſeemed natural to 


them. Diogenes ſaid, when he returned 
from Lacedaemon t to Athens, that © he 
« came from men to women; their dif- 
cipline was. ſuch, both. 1 in war and peace, 
that it made their city. feared as well as ho- 


noured by all their neighbours. They were 


eſteemed, the chief among all the Grecians, 
and had: a directive power e over all the r 


1 
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8 and liberty were conſiſtent 
with each other, and no way prejudicial 
to one another; their kings, though of the 
race of Hercules, were not uneaſy in hav- 
ing their power limited, and the legiſlature 
kept within their bounds. Vou may obſerve 
in every government, that when the execu- 
tive power is transferred to the legiſlative, 
there is no control, nor ean there be any 
check upon them: the people in ſuch a caſe 
muſt ſuffer without redreſs; they have no re- 
ſource, becauſe they are oppreſſed by their 
own repreſentatives. The Ephori, or tri 
bunes of the people, whoſe authority, in 
many reſpects, was above the king*s, made 
the government ſeem a democracy ; the de · 
crees of the ſenate, in whom the leg iſlature 
reſted, were uncontrolable ; - in dos it re: 
ſembled an ariſtocracy, and the regal power, 
-which, like the foul, did animate the whole, 
ſhewed ſomething monatchical' in it. He 
had power to do. good, but none to do 
harm. The confi deratlon of this govern- 
ment was of equal uſe to Sidney as well as 
Harrington. The former has, I think, been 
longer in confuting Sir Robert Filmer's pa- 
ttiarchal hypotheſis, than it deſer ved, which 
makes that part of his work ſeem tedious; 
but his notions of government are general. 
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ly right, and expreſſed with a force and 
ſpirit beyond what is commonly to be met 


with. One thing is very well worth your 


notice in this author, and that is, the admir- 


able uſe he makes of hiſtory, through the 


whole courſe of his book. Hiſtorical re- 
flections are finely interwoven in all his 
diſcourſes. Such an uſe of hiſtory ſeems 
to be wanting in n authors who treat 
of politics. 


It is objected againſt Sidney, that 50 


makes the grounds and obligation of ſub- 
jection and obedience to government too 


precarious and looſe; but this objection 
ſeems to be taken from ſome incorrect ex- 


preſſions, which have fallen from his pen, 


and do not ariſe from the regular hypothe- 


ſis he advances; and it muſt be conſidered, 


that this work never had his laſt hand. If 


you look into Sidney, I would adviſe you 


to read firſt the anſwer that has been made 
to Filmer by Mr. Locke, and his Eſay on 


the original, extent, and end of civil govern- 
nent; that piece contains the firſt rudi- 
ments upon this ſubject. I know a gentle- 


man, who calls it the A. B. C. of politics. 


But J might ſpare giving theſe notices to 


Jou, who are an adept | in the ſcience, But 


15 
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to return to Lycurgus; when the regal au- 
thority was put down at Lacedaemon, he 
eſtabliſhed a ſenate'of twenty-eight men, to 
whom he joined two kings, deſcendants of 
Hercules, as was hinted above, . beſides the 
fundamental inſtitutions he left them. This 
ſenate was to make laws, decrees, and or- 
ders for the governing of the common- 
wealth. But theſe laws were to have their 
ratification from the people, who frequent 
dy refuſing to confirm the decrees of the 
ſenate, the government was ſometimes re- 
duced to difficulties; ſo about one hundred 
and thirty years after Lycurgus, Theopom- 
pus, and Polidorus, at that time the kings 
of Sparta, transferred the power of making 
laws on the ſenate; the people were ſooth- 
ed into the permitting of this by the pre- 
tence of an Oracle's commanding it; as a 
Farther compenſation, and to ſcreen them 
from the tyranny that they might be liable 
to, either from the kings, or the ſenate, 
the Ephori were ſet up; and it is from the 
ſetting up of theſe high magiſtrates, that the 
Four hundred years of the duration of that 
P he is computed by Thucydides. 
The nearer you inſpect and take a view 
e Lacedaemonian commonwealth, you 
will find, as I formerly hinted, the true 


6 


3 
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conſtitution. of the government to conſiſt in 
this, that it contained in its formation a pro- 


per e diſtribution of power into ſeveral branch · | 


es, in the whole compoſing, as it were, one 
great machine, and each grand branch was 
a check upon the other; ſo that not one of 
them could exceed its juſt bounds, but was 


kept within the ſphere in which it was Cir- 


_cumſcribed by the original frame. From 
the laws of eternal reaſon, it is evident, that 
number, weight, and meaſure goes through 


the civil, as well as the natural world; and 


as all things were at farſt created, ſo are they 
ſtill governed, by rules neceſſarily reſulting 
and flowing from thence : from this reaſon 


and neceſſity (the words are equivalent, 


and of the ſame fignification in the language 
of the ſchools) ariſes the truth of that poli- 
tical maxim, which you tell me Mr. Har- 
ley v often repeats; Res nolunt adminiſtrari 
diu: that is, a government cannot ſubſiſt long 


under an ill adminiſtration. Obſerve that 


the weight of the propoſition reſts upon this, 
that ill management, confuſion, and diſor- 
der cannot long ſubſiſt. Phyſicians ſay, 
that acute diſeaſes either cure themſelves, 
or kill; ſo the conſtitution of a government 
__ recovers its en ſtate nen under 


The late earl of Oxford. G e 
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a wrong adminiſtration, or it dies; thar is, 
changes its form, and is renewed under an- 
other; for human ſocieties can never ceaſe and 
break upintirely. Even incivil war, (the great 
reproach and blemiſh of human prudence, 
or rather human nature) each fide main- 
tains a juſt government among themſelves, 
however monſtrous and barbarous they are to 
the adverſe party. It is an agreeable thought 
toconſider how many millions of people lived 
| happlly and died quietly under the Spartan 
government, in a ſucceſſion of 700 years. I 
do not regard the ſeverities of the diſcipline, 
with which their youth was educated: it is 
the weak and only cenſure with which the 
corrupt advocates of abſolute monarchy 
could ever aſperſe that republic. Theſe 
men do not fairly conſider, that the ſeverity 
they complain of was amply recompenſed 
by the true and ſubſtantial nouriſhment it 
gave to the ſeeds of innate virtue among 
them; and afterwards it was ſtill more am- 
ply recompenſed by the reſpect and venera- 
tion that was paid to thoſe youths, when 
they became old men. The private virtue, 
whieh that rigid education inſtilled, gave a 
ſtrength to their publie government; and 
it Was khat ſtrength enabled the common: 
wealth upon extraordinary emergencies to 
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right herſelf ſoon, if I may uſe a ſea-phraſe, 
when ſtorms had brought her to lye almoſt 
a long ſide. Such a vigour we have once 
ſeen in England upon the late happy revo- 
Juti6n; and I wiſh, from my ſoul, that Eng- 
land may never want la like vigour * a 
le occaſion. © 13 40K 112 

In Lacedaemon, an Jiſtin& n an 
different power of each branch of the 


government was well known, .and there- 


fore it was as well known among them, 
when an encroachment and invaſion was 


made by the one, upon the inherent rights 


and inſeparable privileges of the other. I 


ſhould be glad we could ſay the ſame thing 


of our own government here in England; 
but the boundaries and limits of prerogative 
_ liberty are not yet ſo well ſtated with 
To ſpeak with freedom, and, I hope, 
3 offence to the learned and pious bo- 
dy you repreſent , I muſt tell you plainly, 
that the clergy have, for a great number 
of years, contributed chiefly to perplex the 
notions and muddle the brains of the people 
about our Engliſh conſtitution: however I 
do as freely own they did their duty very 


well, juſt upon the revolution; and what- 


ever cheir theories were, they did, at that 


W Anthony Hammond, Eſq; was repreſentative 


far the univerſity of Cambridge, 
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* at rightly, pet viam fat, as the th | 
vilians term it. To reconcile, their pra- 
Rice then to their ſpeculative maxims be- 
fore and ſince, their proceedings as freeborn 
ſubjects to the ura ſenguints, and the inde- 
feaſible rights; that is their buſineſs, as 
Sir Robert Marſham uſed to ſay. But ſince 
J have touched upon this point, ſpare me a 
word; I am; dear Hammond, on the ſide 
of liberty. I have traced this matter to its 
ſource, and it may be, perhaps, of uſe to 
you at the Roſe or the three Tuns x. It may 
be obſerved, that arguments, ſupported with 
the ſtrongeſt reaſons, and moſt convincing 
and cogent to us of the laity, have not the 
fame efficacy and weight with the clergy; 
they ſtill oppoſe us, and contradict us even 
in matters which we take to be the common 
and undoubted rights belonging jointly and 
mutually to the parſon as well as to the 
pariſhioner. How is it poſſible, that men 
of great learning, piety, and reaſon, ſhould 
not have the ſame care of their on and 
our rights as we have, and the ſame con- 
viction of what our rights are, as we our- 
ſelves have, upon clear reaſon, in plain terms 
3 them? n can ariſe only 


x . uſed by a ſole number of member: 
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from hence, we muſt neceſſarily differ in 


principles, and then it is not difficult to ap- 
prehend, that what is clear ſenſe to men of 
my principle, may not affect the judgment, 
nor guide the conſciences, of very good men 
of a different principle from me. My prin- 
ciple is, that the king is king by the funda- 
mental law of the land, and by the ſame 
law, and no other, the meaneſt ſubje& en- 


| Joys the liberty of his perſon and property 
in his eſtate, and it is every man's concern 


to defend this to his utmoſt, as well as the 
king in his lawful rights and prerogatives. 
It is alſo my principle, that the houſe of 
lords and commons are an eſſential part of 
the government, and eſtabliſned by laws of 


equal force and validity with thoſe by 


which regal power is ſettled among us. Ace- 
cording to this principle every honeſt man 
that holds it, muſt endeavour, with equal care 
and courage, to preſerve the frame of our 
government | in all parts and branches of it, 
and cannot in conſcience give up the one to 
the other. He that, from any indirect motive, 


or from a love of eaſe, ſhall depart from en- | 
deavouring this, will ſoon loſe the ſweet- 


neſs of that eaſe which induced him to be 
either falſe, or remiſs, in the ſervice of his 


king and country. But while ſome of the 
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208 A EssAx on the 
laity are labouring in this ſervice, there are 
thoſe among the clergy, who act upon an- 
other principle, which they brought into 
the world about the year 1 640. We agree 
that the king and government is to be obey- 
ed for conſcience fake, and the precepts of 
religion require obedience not only of the 
ſubject here, but in all parts of the world, 
to their lawful governors; but this particu- 
lar frame of government is our legal conſti- 
tution by the laws of the land. Monarchy, 
by divine right, cannot be bounded nor li- 
mited by human laws, nor. can it indeed ef. 
fectually bound itſelf. All claims ve ted in 
the people collectively, or in particulars, 
either by the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment, or by laws, all juriſdictions and pri- 
vileges of the houſe of lords, all the rights 
of ha houſe of commons, all the liberties 
and properties of the people are, according 
to this principle, to be yielded up, if re- 
quired, not only to ſerve the intereſt, but 
the will and pleaſure of the crown. The 
beſt and worthieſt men, holding this mi- 
ſtaken notion, muſt, if they act conform- 
8 "bw to it, ſurrender accordingly. Could 
the Lacedaemonian government have held 
long, if a party among them of this ſtamp 
had prevailed? This principle was a main 


19 9 
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occaſion of the civil wars among us, 
and contributed to bring us to the very 
brink of ruin before the revolution ; and if 
it ſpreads again, will be fatal to us by throw- 
ing us into confuſions and tumults. One 
concluſion may be naturally drawn from 


the ſubſtance of this digreſſion, which will 
properly bring us to our ſubject: the Ephori 


were the guardians of liberty at Sparta, as 
our parliaments are here; and I muſt needs 
give the preference to a repreſentative of 
the people, as a better ſecurity againſt the 
encroachments of regal power, than their 
Ephori, or che rridunes among the Ro- 


* 


mans. 8 8 


The Alkali. Ry large cond weft 


in Aſia, began to eclipſe the Spartan glory; 


upon whien a war enſued between them; 
and after v various loſſes ſuſtained by Athens, 
they took the city and diſmantled it. Soon 
after this ſuccels, the war between them and 


the Boeotians broke out, who were undet- 


hand aſſiſted by the Athenians, and openly 
by the Perſians. Here they felt ſhocks un- 
known to them before that time; I refer 
you tothe life of Epaminondas the Theban. 
Next they were involved in the holy wat 
of that age, and much ſtreightened by Philip 


of Macedon; but ſtill * held their liber. 
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ty. till Antigonus, one who ſucceeded in a 
part of Alexander's empire, defeated Cleo- 
menes their laſt king, killed his brother and 
6000 Spartans, entered the city,. and was 
the. firſt man that ever, was received into it 
as a conqueror. This was 221 years be. 
fore the Chriſtian Ara, and above 70⁰ 
years from Lycurgus. 

Thus J. have, in a few add given 
you a crayon of the hiſtory, of the Lace- 
daemenians, which may be a guide to you 
in reading any of, | the occurrences of that 
government. The moſt learned. civilian, 
B. Erodius, in his collection, of the antient 
adjudged caſes, Cab omni antiquitate, as he 
exprelſes it, that agree with. reaſon, an 
tend to the Wuſtration of the civil laws) has 
many more caſes drawn from precedents 
among the Lacedaemonians 5 — from any 
other people; vou may likewiſe, obſerve, 
| that, in Valerius Maximus, the. inſtances of 
wiſdom : and virtue, taken from the Spartans, 
bear no ſmall proportion, in, his rhapſody. 
Having Lucius Florus now in my hands, 
the panegyrical hiſtorian of the Roman com. 
monwealth, I cannotomitmentioning the ac- 
count of a defeat which, he as to make the 
beſt of, and paſſing over che number of thoſe 
ou and * taken priſoners: Hic paulun 
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circumacta fortuna eſt, tantum ut plura efſent 
 Romanae urbis inſignia, cujus fere magnitude 
calamitatibus approbatur. Nam converſis ad 
externa auxilia hoſtibus, cum Kantippuns 
illis ducem Lacedaemon mi ſiſſet, a vir mi- 
litiae peritiſſimo vincimur, cum faeda clade, 
Romaniſque uſu incognita, vivus in manus 


hoſtium venit fortiſſimus imperator, [ Regu- 


lus y.] This action, in our common chro- 
nologies, is placed 253 years before Chriſt. 

We cannot form a juſter idea of the excel. 
lency and efficacy of the Lacedaemonian 
inſtitutions and laws, than by looking into 
the lives of the great men, who have been 
produced under that government; a liſt of 
ſome of them are given us by Lucius Am- 
pelius as follows, Lycurgus, Theopompus, 
Polydorus, Othryades, Leonidas, Pauſani- 
as, Leander, Xantippus, Ageſilaus. 

The antient civil government of all 
Greece, and that will take in Peloponneſus, 
may be conſidered, Firſt, In its originati- 
on. Secondly, Under the various e 
tions it went through, | 


As to the firſt, its origin, we e ſhall God 2 


that ſome governments aroſe from conſent 
and compact, and that in particular cities, 


See Lucius Florus on the 1 Punic war, I 2. 
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ſome were be on any other for 
their original, and others owed their origi- 
nal to neighbouring cities, who ſent out 
cColonies to plant them. 
In the alterations that happened i in their 
governments, ſome of them aroſe by con- 
ſent among themſelves, as was the caſe of 
Lacedaemon, and others of thoſe alterati- 
ons that aroſe by inteſtine ſeditions, which 
made way for uſurpation, and others were 
changed by conqueſt from abroad. I have 
been the more minute in thoſe diviſions, be- 
cauſe J am perſuaded they may be of uſe 
in reading not only the Grecian hiſtory, but 
alſo the hiſtories of all other parts of the 
world, if you trace them from their firſt 
ſources. For the clearer diſcovery of theſe 
points, as they relate to Greece, it will be 
neceſſary to conſider the con{tituent cauſe 
of civil government, the people, in their 
origin, and in their diſpoſitions and manners. 
As to the firſt of theſe, we find two very 
differing accounts; ſome ſay they were de- 
ſcended from anceſtors, who came thither 
from Tonia, Doris, and Eolia in Aſia Mi- 
nor; and others aſſert, that they were Abo- 
rigines, or ſprung out of the earth, where 
they inhabited, and had always lived there - 
abouts. This is all the notices we can have 
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of them from their own authors; the latter 
of which, however falſe it may be, ſerves 
to teach us thus much, that the country had 
been inhabited time out of mind: as to their 
whimſey of being Aborigines, I think it 
ought rather to be looked upon as a fri- 
volous notion in their philoſophy, than an 
error in their hiſtory; and ſince they en- 
deayour to perſuade us that all the weſtern 
nations were derived and peopled from 
them, why may we not rather conclude in 
arguing againſt their notion, that they them- 
ſelves were colonies from the South-Eaſt 
parts, rather than that their land peopled 
itſelf, unleſs they pretend to prove that 
their ſoil was better able, and more diſ- 
" poſed, to bear mankind than any other? If 
from the origin we come to their diſpoſiti- 
ons and manners, in the moſt antient times, 
before they coaleſced into their reſpective 
governments, we ſhall find them to have 
been very barbarous, and wandering from 
one place to another in queſt of food and 
maintenance; thoſe who inhabited barren 
countries, making frequent incurſions upon 
thoſe that held the more fruitful, and theſe 
were often driven out to make room for 
others, and afterwards thoſe again expelled. 
The moſt fruitful countries were the con- 
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214 An Ex8ay on the 
ſtant ſcenes of ſuch viciſſitudes: theſe chang- 


es of inhabitants were more frequent in Pe- 
loponneſus, than in Attica, which being 


more barren was leſs moleſted with theſe 
permutations. Beſides theſe inroads among 


themſelves, they were no leſs haraſſed on 
their coaſts by the continued invaſions of 


pyrates, an inſeparable conſequence of 
naval ſuperiority, who inhabited the iſlands, 
and the continent of Aſia bordering upon 
the ſea; which made them, in thoſe early 
times, not venture to live near the ſea. 
Thus they were in a ſtate of almoſt perpe- 
tual war both abroad and at home: it is ve- 
ry obſeryable how theſe accounts corre- 
ſpond with our firſt diſcoveries in America; 


and thus it continued in Greece, till Minos 
king of Crete, now Candia, with his fleet 


deſtroyed all the pyrates, and ſet up ſeve- 
ral governments, making his ſons, princes. 
When the ſeas were thus cleared, they 
became free for trade, which ind uced the 
people to live upon the coaſts of Greece, 
and to apply themſelves to the art of navi- 
gation, tho' Lycurgus prohibited trade, as 


tending to foment luxury, which wascontrary 
to that ſeverity of manners, and parſimony 


of living, which he introduced; and though 


that auſtere method did not contribute to 
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tend theit conqueſts, it gave them a long 
duration within their own bounds. Con- 
cerning the particular governments of 
Greece, ſome were free and independent 
on any other, and many aroſe from colonies: 
as for the foundation of Sparta or Lacedae- 
mon, the chronologers run it up ſo far back 
into the fabulous age, that we cannot de- 


pend upon any thing certain, either from 
Pauſanias, or Stephanus, in his treatiſe De 


_ Urvibus, who place the building of it above 


1700 years before the birth of Chriſt, which 
was coeval with the time when Jacob ſent 
his ten ſons to buy corn in Egypt. 


From thence, till the reign of Menelaus, 


all things lie in obſcurity. He was king of 


Lacedaemonia, and his ſtory too well 
known to be mentioned: His ſon-in-law, 
Oreſtes, having married Hermione, became 
king of Mycenae and Sparta; this was ſoon 
after the taking of Troy, from which Fra 
the computation of the Grecian hiſtory be- 
gins to acquire ſome degrees of certainty ; 
and this was about the latter part of the age, 
when the judges governed in Iſrael, about 
1200 years before Chriſt. When the line 


of Oreſtes failed, the Heraclidae, or de- 


ſcendents of Hercules, governed Lacedae- 
mon, Mycenae, and Corinth. There were 
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ſeveral branches of them, but the kingdom 
of Sparta was in them, When Lycurgus 
gave them the laws he brought from Crete, 
or framed himſelf for them. He Was co- 
temporary with Homer, and lived about 
doo years before Chriſt. Ariſtotle, at the 
latter end of the tenth book of his Ethics, 
ſpeaking of the force and efficacy of laws, 
draws an argument from the example of the 
Lacedaemonians, whoſe legiſlature had put 
the education and diſcipline of their youth 
under the direction of public laws; and as 
they excelled their neighbouring govern. 
ments in this reſpect, ſo both Ariſtotle and 
Xenophon aſſign this as the cauſe of that ſu· 
periority, which Sparta maintained over 
the other cities of Greece, who being ne. 
gligent i in this 1 important point, a diſſolution 
of morals and virtue was a conſequence 
that neceſſarily followed it. There are in- 
ſtances among them of proceeding to judg- 
ment and execution againſt ſtate criminals, 
without tying themſelves down to the com- 
mon forms of their courts of Judicature, 
. When the danger was great and immi- 
nent, they did not uſe the formality of an 
accuſation, | and a legal trial, but to pre- 
vent worſe conſequences proceeded in a ſum- 
mary way. This was an attainder among 
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them, and Ageſilaus gave a precedent of it, 


when, as Plutarch recites the caſe, the city 


being beſieged by the Thebans, under their 
wiſe and valiant general Epaminondas, in- 
formation was given that ſome Spartan citi- 
zens were met together in the night on a 


treaſonable deſign; whereupon Ageſilaus, 
by the advice and authority of the ſenate and 


the Ephori, ſeized them upon the ſpot, and 
immediately cauſed them to be put to death, 

without any open proceſsor trial. Upon this 
Valerius Maximus obſerves in his ſeventh 
book, that it was a very prudent action in 
Ageſilaus, in ſuſpending, upon that occa- 
ſion, the laws of Lycurgus, which ſtrictly 
forbid the puniſhment of uncondemned per- 
ſons: Comprebenſis autem et interſectis ſonti- 
bus eaſdem lege fe veſtigio reſtituit; atque 
utrumque ſimul providit, ne ſalutaris aui- 
madverſi 9, vel injuſta eſſet, vel jure impedi- 
retur : itaque ut ſemper eſſe poſſent, aliquan- 
do non. fuerunt. That is, having appre- 
hended the guilty, and put them to death, 

he preſently reſtored the laws again. 

Old Mr. Henry Nevil, whom you know 
they call Plato at the Grecian coffee: houſe *, 


2 In Devereux-Court, without Temple-Bar, is a 
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218 An Exvay on be 

from his. g author of an hone trea- 
tile, intitled, Plat Redivivus, or a dialogue 

concerning government, Anno 1 68 1, where- 

in, by obſervations drawn from other king- 
doms and ſtates, both antient and modern, 


an endeavour is uſed to diſcover the pre- 
ſent politic diſtemper of our own, with the 
cauſes and remedies: This wiſe and ex- 


perienced gentleman ſays, p. 248. I have 
ever thought that the Ephori of Sparta 
were an admirable magiſtracy, not only 


for the intereſt of the people, but like. 


wiſe of the authority ofthe kings, and 


of their lives too : for. Plutarch obſerves, 


that the city of Mycenae and Argos had 
the ſame government with Lacedaemon, 
and yet for want of erecting ſuch an autho- 
rity as was in the Spartan Ephori, they 
were in perpetual broils amongſt them- 


ſelves; and for that reaſon were ever 


* beaten by their enemies; whereas the 
. Spartans were always victorious : and at 


laſt in both thoſe cities the kings were 
driven out, their families extirpated, and 
the ere turned into a demo- 


8 cracy.“ We may ſee from this, that 


caffee-houſe 0 called, from its being originally 


. by Mr. George Conſtantine, a Greek. 
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Theopompus ſhewed a great penetration 
into futurity, as well as moderation with 
regard to his own perſonal power. When 
he inſtituted the Ephori, they told him he 
had leſſened the grandeur of his children : 
he replied, he ſhould indeed leave it leſs, 


but more laſting. Optime quidam, ſays the 


Roman author, ea enim demum tuta potentia, 
gude viribus ſuis modum 1mpontt, 
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ARGUMENT, 


That a STANDING ARMY is incon- 
fiſtent with a FREE GOVERNMENT, 
and abſolutely deſtructive to the 
ConsT1TUT10N of the Exel 18. 
MoNARCHY. 


Printed in the Year 1697. 
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DEDICATION 


To all thofe * whom it may concern. 


Wi "_— ill «fait. 


HE N I iſt your pa 
zeal for your country, how 
men you have expoſed yourſelves for 
its ſervice, and how little you have 
improved your own fortunes, I think 
it is but Juſtice to your merits to make 
your encomiums the preface to the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe. It is you that have 
abated the pride, and reduced the lux- 
ury, of the kingdom: you have been the 
phyſicians and divines of the common 
wealth, by purging it of that droſs 
and dung, which corrupt the minds, 
and reared the ſouls of men. Von 


4 1, e. Courtiers, 
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224 DEDICATION. 
have convinced us that there is no ſafe- 


ty in counſellors, nor truſt to be put 
in ſhips under your conduct. 
„%%% ͤ KF: +. 


You have cleared the ſeas, not of 
pyrates, but of our own merchants, and 
by that means have made our priſons as 
ſo many ſtore-houſes to repleniſh your 
troops. In fine, to uſe the expreſſion 
of the Pſalmiſt, Wur hearts are un- 
ſearchable for wiſdom, and there is no 

finding out your underſtanding. When 
I. conſider all this, and compare your 
merits with your , preferments, how 
you came by them, and your behavi- 
our in them, I cannot but think a 
ſtanding army a collateral ſecurity of 
your title to them, and therefore muſt 
commend your policy in promoting it. 
For by theſe kings reign, and princes 
decree juſtice. Theſe will be our ma- 
Liſtrates, who will not bear the ſword 
in vain. Theſe, like the ſons of Aaron, 
will wear their Urim and Thummim 
on their backs and breaſts, and will be 
our prieſts, who will hew the ſinners to 


— 


- DEDICATION. 2x5 
pieces, as Samuel did Agag before the 
Lord in Gilgal. By theſe you will be 
able to teach us paſſive obedience, as | 
men having authority, and not as the _ 
- | Scribes, You will have your reaſons in 
your hands, againſt reſiſting the higher 
powers, and will prove your jus divinum 
by the ſword of the Lord, and of Gi- 
deon, 


Your Honours moſt . 


obedient ſlave and vaſſal, 


— 
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ARGUMEN T 


AGAINST 


A STANDING ARMY, etc. 


HEN I conſider what a diſmal 
| ſcene of blood and deſolation 
hath appeared upon the theatre 
of Europe, during the growth and progreſs 
of the French power, I cannot ſufficiently 
applaud and admire our thrice happy ſitua- 
tion, by which we have long enjoyed an 
nninterrupted courſe of peace and proſpe- 
rity, whilſt our neighbouring nations have 
been miſerably harraſſed by perpetual war : 
for lying open to continual invaſion, they 
can never enjoy quiet and ſecurity, nor 
take a found {leep, but Hercules-like with 
clubs in their hands, So that theſe Halcy- 
on days which we enjoy amidſt ſuch a uni- 


verſal hurricane, muſt be ſolely attributed to 


our tutelar god Neptune, who, with a guard 


/ 
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of winged courſers, fo ſtrongly intrenches 
us, that we may be ſaid to be media inſupe- 
rabiles unda, and not unfitly compared to 
the earth, which ſtands fixed and immov- 
able, and never to be ſhaken but by an in- 
ternal convulfion. And as nature has been 
thus liberal to us in our ſituation, ſo the lu- 
xuriancy of our ſoit makes it productive of 
numerous commodities for trade and com- 
merece : and as this trade renders. us maſters 
of the ſilver and gold of the eaſt and weſt 
without our toiling in the mine, ſo it breeds 
us multitudes of able-bodied and ſkilful ſea- 
men to defend the treaſures they bring 
home: that even luxury itſelf, which has 
been the bane and deſtruction of moſt coun- 
tries where it has been predominant, may, 
in ſome meaſure, be eſteemed our preſer- 
vation, by breeding up a race of men a- 
mongſt us, whoſe manner of life will never 
ſuffer them to be debauched or enervated 
wich eaſe or idleneſs. But we have one 
thing more to boaſt of beſides all theſe feli- 
cities, and that is, of being free men, and 
not ſlaves in this unhappy age, when an 
univerſal deluge of ryranny has overſpread 
the face of the whole earth; fo that this is 


me Ark out of which if the dove be fent 


* it, 


* 
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forth, ſne will finder no 2 n till A 


rerurn. 


Our Rn is a limiced; mixed mo- 


| narchy, where the king enjoys all the pre- 


rogatives neceſſary to the ſupport of his dig- 


nity and protection of his people, and is on- 


ly abridged from the power of 1 injuring his 


own ſubjects: in ſhort, the man is looſe, 
and the beaſt only bound; and our govern- 


ment may be truly called an empire of laws, 
and not of men; for every man has the 


ſame right to what he can acquire by his 
labour and induſtry, as the king hath to his 


crown, and the meaneſt ſubje& hath bis re- 


medy againſt him in his courts at Weſtmin- 


ſer: no man can be impriſoned, unleſs he 


has tranſgreſſed a law of his own making, 


nor be tried but by his own neighbours. So | 


that we enjoy a liberty ſcarce known to the 
antient Greeks and Romans. 
And leſt the extraordinary power! wtrofted 
in the crown ſhouldlean towards arbitrary go- 
vernment, or the tumultuary licentiouſneſs 
of the people ſhould incline towards a demo- 
cracy, the wiſdom of our anceſtors hath in- 
ſtituted a middle ſtate, viz. of nobility, whoſe 
intereſt it is to trim this boat of our common- 
wealth, and to ſ{kreen the people againſt 


the inſults. of the prince, and the prince 
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againſt the popularity of the commons; 
ſince, if either extreme prevail ſo far as to 
oppreſs the other, they are ſure to be over 
whelmed in their ruin. And the meeting 
of theſe three ſtates in parliament is what 
we call our government: for without all 
their conſents no law can be made, nor a 
penny of money levied upon the ſubject; 
ſo that the king's neceſſities do often oblige 
him to ſummon this court, which is the 
grand inqueſt of the kingdom, where the 
people ſpeak boldly their grievances, and 
call to account overgrown criminals, who 
are above the reach of ordinary juſtice : ſo 
that the excellence of this government con- 
fiſts in the due balance of the ſeveral con- 
ſtituent parts of it; for if any one of them 
ſhould be too hard for the other two, there 
18 an actual diſſolution of the conſtitution ; 
but whilſt we continue in our preſent con- 
dition, we may, without vanity, - reckon | 
ourſelves the happieſt people in the world. 
But as there 18 no degree of human hap-, 
pineſs that is not. accompanied with ſome 
defects, and the ſtrongeſt conſtitutions are 
moſt liable to certain diſeaſes; ſo the very 
excellence of our government betrays it to 
ſome inconveniencies, the wheels and mo- 
tions of it being ſo curious and delicate that 
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it is often out of order, and therefore we 
ought to apply our utmoſt endeavours to 


rectify and preſerve it: and J am afraid it 
is more owing to the accident of our ſituati- 
on, than to our own wiſdom, integrity, or 


courage, that it has yet a being, when we 
{ee moſt nations in Europe over run with 


oppreſſion and {lavery,, where the lives, 


eſtates, and liberties of the people are ſub- 
ject to the lawleſs fancy and ambition of the 


prince, and the rapine and inſolence of his 


officers; where the nobility, that were for- 
merly the bold aſſertors of their country's: 


liberty, are now only the enſigus and orna- 


ments of tyranny, and the people beaſts of 
burden, and barely kept alive to ſupport. 
the luxury and prodigality of their maſters. 


And if we enquire how theſe unhappy na- 


tions have loſt that precious jewel liberty, 


and we as yet preſerved it, we ſhall find 
their miſeries and our happineſs proceed 
from this, that their neceſſities or indiſcre- 
tion have permitted. a ſtanding army to 
be kept amongſt them, and our ſituation. 
rather than our prudence hath as yet. 


defended us from it, otherwiſe we had 


long ſince loſt what is the moſt valuable 
thing under heaven: for, as I faid before, 
our conſtitution depending upon a due ba- 
lance between king, lords, and commons, 
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and that balance depending upon the mutu- 
al occaſions and neceſſities they have of one 
another; if this cement be once broke, 
there is an actual diſſolution of the govern- 
ment. Now, this balance can never be 
preſerved but by an union of the natural 
and artificial ſtrength of the kingdom, that 
is, by making the militia to conſiſt of the 
ſame perſons as have the property; or o- 
therwiſe the government is violent and a- 
gainſt nature, and cannot poſſibly continue, 
but the conſtitution muſt either break the 
army, or the army will deſtroy the conſti- 
tution: for it is univerſally true, that where- 
ever the militia is, there is or will be the 
government in a ſhort time; and therefore 
the inſtitutors of this Gothic balance, which 
was eſtabliſhed in all parts of Europe, made 
the militia to conſiſt of the ſame parts as the 
government, where the king was general, 
the lords, by virtue of their caſtles and ho- 
. nours, the great commanders, and the free- 
| holders, by their tenures, the body of the 
army; ſo that it was next to impoſſible for 
an army thus conſtituted to act to the diſad- 
vantage of the conſtitution, unleſs we could 
P ſuppoſe them to be felos de fe. And here 
I Will venture to aſſert, that upon no other 
foundation than; this can Lab nation Jong 


n 1 2 8 
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preſerve its freedom, unleſs ſome very par- 
ticular accidents contribute to it: and I 
hope I ſhall make it appear, that no nation 
ever preſerved its liberty, which maintain- 
ed an army otherwiſe conſtituted within the 
ſeat of their government: and let us flatter 
ourſelves as much as we pleaſe, what hap- 
pened yeſterday will come to paſs again, 
and the ſame cauſes will produce like effects 
in all ages. And here I cannot avoid tak - 
ing notice of ſume gentlemen, who, a few 
Fears ſince, were the pretended patriots of 
their country, who had nothing in their 
mouths but the ſacred name of liberty, who, 
in the late reigns, could hardly afford the 
king the prerogative that was due to him, 
and which was abſolutely neceſſary to put 
in motion this machine of our government, 
and to make the ſprings and wheels of it act 
naturally, and perform their function: I 
ſay, theſe gentlemen, that could not with 
patience hear of the king's ordinary guards, 
can now diſcourſe familiarly of twenty thou- 
ſand men to be maintained in times of peace; 
and the odious excuſe they give for this in- 
famous apoſtacy, i is, that if they ſhould not 
gratify the court in this modeſt requeſt, an · 
other party would be careſſed, who will 
grant this, or any thing elſe which is aſked, 


ws 
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and then they ſay matters will be much 
worle: as if arbitrary government was a 
different thing in their hands from what it 
is in others, or that the lineaments and fea- 
tures of tyranny would became graceful and 
lovely when they are its valets de chambre. 
But let them not deceive: themſelves, for if 
they think to make their court this way, 
they will quickly find themſelves out flat 
tered by the party they fear, who have 
been long the darlings of arbitrary power, 
and whoſe principles, ' as well as practices, 
reach them to be enemies to all the legal 
rights and juſt liberties of their native coun- 
try and ſo theſe wretched bunglers will 
be 1 made uſe of -only to br ing } toge ther the 
materials of tyranny, and then muſt give 
place to more = tn architects to finiſh che 
building. Nr 0 | 
And though we are 0 "IO any at- 
tempts of this kind during the reign of a 
prince, who hath reſcued us from a capti- 
vity, equal to what Moſes redeemed the 
people of Iſrael from; a prince whole life 
is ſo neceſſary to the orefervation of Europe, 
that both Proteſtant and Popiſh princes 
have forgot their antient maxims, and 
laid aſide their innate animoſities, and 
made it their common intereſt to chuſe him 
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their patron and protector; à prince in 
whom we know no vices, but what have 
been eſteemed virtues in others, viz. his 
undeſerved clemency to his enemies, and 
his expoſing too much that life upon which 
depends not only our ſafety, but the liber- 


ties of all Europe, and the Proteſtant reli- 
gion through the world: I ſay, was this 


| moſt excellent prince to be immortal, as his 


great and glorious actions, we ought, in 


common prudence, to abandon all thoughts 


of ſelf-preſervation, and wholly to rely on 
his care and conduct. But ſince no virtue 


nor pitch of glory will exempt him from 
paying the common debt to nature; and 
death hath a ſythe which cuts off the moſt. 


noble lives; we ought not to intruſt any 


power with him, which we do not think pro- 
per to be continued to his ſucceſſors. And 
doubtleſs our great benefactor will not re- 
gret this, or any thing elſe that can reaſon- 
ably be demanded in order to complete that 
deliverance ſo far advanced by his invin- 


cible courage and conduct. For to ſet us, 


like Moſes, within view of the promiſed: 


land, with a ne plus ultra, is the greateſt; 


of all human infelicities; and ſuch I ſhall 
always take our caſe to be, whilſt a ſtand- 
Ing army muſt be kept up to prey upon our. 
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entrails, and which muſt, in the hands of 


an ill prince (which we have the misfortune 


frequently to meet with) infallibly deſtroy 
our conſtitution. And this is ſo evident 
and important a truth, that no legiſlator 
ever founded a free government, ne avoid- 
ed this Charybdis, as a rock againſt which 
his commonwealth muſt certainly be ſnip- 
wracked, as the Iſraelites, Athenians, Co- 
rinthians, Achaians, Lacedaemonians, The- 
bans, Samnites, and Romans; none of 
which nations, whilſt they kept their liber- 
ty, were ever known to maintain any fob 
dier in conſtant pay within their cities, or 
ever ſuffered any of their ſubjects to make 
war their profeſſion; well knowing that 2 


ſword and ſovereignty always march han 


in hand; and therefore they trained their 
own citizens, and the territories about them, 
perpetually in arms, and their whole com- 
mon wealths by this means became ſo many 
ſeveral formed militias: a general exerciſe 
of the beſt of their people in the uſe of 


arms, was the only bulwark of their liber 
ties; this was reckoned the ſureſt way to 


preſerve them both at home and abroad, 
the people being ſecured thereby as well 
againſt the domeſtic affronts of any of their 
own citizens, as againſt the foreign invaſi · 


— 
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5 ons of ambitious and unruly neighbours. 
Their arms were never lodged in the hands 
of any who had not an intereſt in preſerv- 
ing the public peace, who fought pro aris 
et ſocis, and thought themſelves ſufficient- 
ly paid by repelling invaders, that they 
might with freedom return to their own af- 
fairs. In thoſe days there was no differ- 
ence between the citizen, the ſoldier, and 
the husbandman; for all promiſcuouſly took 
arms when the public ſafety required it, 
and afterwards laid them down with more 
alacrity than they took them up: ſo that 
we find among the Romans, the beſt and 
braveſt of their generals came from the 
ploughb, contentedly returning when the 
_ - work was over, and never demanding their 
triumphs cill they had laid down their com- 

. *mands, and reduced themſelves to the ſtate 
of private men, Nor do we find that this 
famous commonwealth ever permitted a de- 
poſition of their arms in any other hands, 
till their empire increaſing, neceſſity con- 
ſtrained them to erect a conſtant ſtipendiary 
ſoldiery abroad in foreign parts, either for 
the holding or winning of provinces. Then 
luxury increaſing with dominion, the ſtrict 
rule and diſcipline of freedom ſoon abated, 
and forces were kept up at home, which ſoon 
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proved of ſuch dangerous conſequence, that 
the people were forced to make a law to 
employ them at a convenient diſtance; 
which was, that if any general marched 
over the river Rubicon, he ſhould be de- 
clared a public enemy: and in the paſſage 
of that river this following inſcription was 
erected; Imperator ſive miles, ſive tyrannus 
armatus quiſquis ſiſtito, vexillum armaque 
deponito, nec citra hunc amnem trajicito. 
And this made Caeſar, when he had pre- 


N 

| ſumed to paſs this river, to think of no- 
thing bur preſſing on to the total 1 ee 
| of that glorious empire. 

f Nor, as I ſaid before, did any nation de- 


A" viate from theſe rules 2 they loſt their 
; [liberty ; and of this kind there are infinite 
examples, out of which J ſhall give a few 
in ſeveral ages, which are moſt known, and 
occur to every one 's reading. 
The firſt example I ſhall eee is of 
Difiirarus;" who artfully prevailing with the 
Athenians to allow him fifty guards for the 
defence of his perſon, he ſo improved that 
number, that he ſeized upon the caſtle and 
government, deſtroyed the commonwealth, 
and made himſelf tyrant of Athens. 
I be Corinthians, being in apprehenſion 
:of their enemies, made a decree for four 
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hundred men tobe kept to defend their city, 
and gave Tymophanes the command over 
them, who overturned their government, 
cut off all the principal citizens, and pro- 
claimed himſelf king of Corinth. | 
Agathocles being captain- general of the 
Syracuſians, got ſuch an intereſt in the 
army, that he cut all the ſenators to pieces, 
and the richeſt of the people, * e 
himſelf their king. 

The Romans, for fear of the Teutones 
1 Cimbri, who, like vaſt inundations, 
threatened their empire, choſe Marius their 

general; and contrary to the conſtitution 
of their government, continued him five 
years in his command, -which gave him ſuch 
opportunity to inſinuate and gain an intereſt 
in their army, that he oppreſſed their liber- 
ty: and to this were owing all the miſeries, 
maſſacres, and ruins, which that city ſuffer- 
ed under him and Sylla, who made the 
beſt blood in the world run like water in the 
ſtreets of Rome, and turned the whole city 
into a ſhambles of the nobility, gentry, and 
5 3 
The ſame a 450 Caeſar totally to 
eee that famous commonwealth; for 
the prolongatien of his commiſſion in Gaul, 
gave him an opportunity to debauch his 
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army, and then, upon a pretended diſguſt, 


he marched to Rome, drove out the ſena- 


tors, ſeized the treaſury, fought their 


forces, and made himſelf perpetual dictator. 
Olivarotto di Fermo deſired leave of his 


fellov/- citizens, that he might be admitted 
into their town with a hundred horſe of his 


companions; which being granted, he put 
to the ſword all their principal citizens, and 
en himſelf their prince. 
Francis Sforza, being general of the Mi- 
Feu uſurped u pon them, and * him- 
ſelf duke of Milan. 
After Chriſtiern, the ſecond Sid of Den- 
mark, had conquered Sweden, he invited 
all the ſenators and nobility to a magnificent 


entertainment, where, after he had treated 
them highly for two days, he moſt barbarouſ- 


ly butchered them. None eſcaped this 
maſſacre but the brave Guſtavus Ericſon, 
Who was then a priſoner; but he afterwards 
eſcaping through a thouſand difficulties, by 
his good fortune, courage, and conduct, 
drove the Danes out of Sweden, and re- 


ſtored the Swedes to their antient kingdom. 


Nothing then was thought too great for 
their generous deliverer, every mouth was 
full of his praiſes, and, by the univerſal 
voice of the people, he was choſen their king. 
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And to conſummate the laſt teſtimony of their 


gratitude, they truſted him with an army; 
but they ſoon found their miſtake, for it 
coſt them their liberty; and having granted 


that unum magnum, it was too late to dif- 


pute any thing elſe, his ſucceſſors having 


been Pleaſed to take all the reſt; and now 


they remain the miſerable exiimpley of too 
credulous generoſity. 
The ſtory of Denmark is ſo generally 


known, and ſo well related by a late excel- 


lent author ?, that it would be impertinence 
in me to repeat it; only this I will obſerve, 


that if the king had not had an army at his 


command, the nobles had never delivered 


up their government. 
Our countryman, Oliver Cromwell, turn- 


ed out that parliament under which he ſerv- 
ed, and who had got immortal honour 
thro? the whole world by their great actions; 


and this he effected by the aſſiſtance of an 


army, which muſt be allowed to have had 


as much virtue, ſobriety, and public ſpirit, 


as hath been known in the world lince, 
amongſt that ſort of men. 


The laſt inſtance J ſhall give, is of a 
French colony, as IT remember, in the Weſt- 


2 The lord Moleſworth. _ 
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Indies, who, having war with the neighbour- 


ing Indians, and being tired in their march 


with the extremity of heat, made their 
ſlaves carry their arms; who, taking that 
opportunity, fell upon them and cut them 
to pieces, a juſt puniſhment for their folly. 


And this will always be the fate of thole 


that truſt their arms out of their hands; for 
it is a ridiculous imagination to conceive 
men will be ſervants, when they can be 


maſters. And as Mr. Harrington Judicioul- 


ly obſerves®, whatever nation ſuffers their 


ſervants 'to carry their arms, their fervants 
will made them hold their trenchers. 


Some people object, that the republics of 


Venice and Holland are inſtances to dil. 


prove my aſſertion, who both koep great 
armies, and yet have not loſt their liberty. 


J anſwer, That neither keep any ſtand- 
ing forces within the ſeats of their govern- 
ment, that is, within the city of Venice, 
or the great towns of the United Provinces; 
but they defend thele by their own burgh- 
ers, and quarter their mercenaries 'in their 
conquered countries,. viz. the Venetians 

in Greece and the continent of Italy, and 


'the Dutch in Brabant and Flanders. And 


See Oceana. 
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the ſituation of theſe ſtates makes their ar- 
mies, ſo poſted, not dangerous to them; 

for the Venetians cannot be attacked with- 

| out a fleet, nor the Dutch be ever conquered 
| by their own forces, their country being ſo 
full of ſtrong towns, fortified both by art 


and nature, and defended by their own ci- 
tizens, that it would be a fruitleſs attempt 
for their own armies to invade them; for 
e if they ſhould march againſt any of their 
x cities, it is but ſhuting up their gates, and 
re || the deſign is ſpoiled. 
8 But if we admit that any army might be 
conſiſtent with freedom in a commonwealth, 
th yet it is otherwiſe in a free monarchy : for 
(: in the former it is wholly i in the diſpoſal of 
it the people, who nominate, appoint, dif- 
7, card, and puniſh, the generals and officers 
J. as they think fit, and it is certain death to 
g- make any attempt upon their liberties; 
e. whereas in the latter, the king is perpetu- 
s; al general, may model the army as he 


h- | pleaſes, and it will be called _ treaſon to 
ir | oppoſe it. 

as | And though ſome princes, as the family 
d of the Medices, Lewis the eleventh, and 


1d others, laid the foundation of their tyran- 
nies without the immediate aſſiſtance of an 
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army, yet they all found an army neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh them; or otherwiſe a little ex- 
perience in the people of the change of 
their condition, would have made them 
diſgorge in a day that ill: gotten power they 
had been acquiring for an age. 

This ſubject is ſo ſelfl evident, that I am 
almoſt aſhamed to prove it: for if we look 
through the world, we ſhall find, in no coun- 
try, liberty and an army ſtand together; 
ſo that to know whether a people are free 
or {laves, it is neceſſary only to alk, whe- 
ther there is an army kept amongſt them; 


and the ſolution of that preliminary queſti | 


on reſolves the doubt: as we ſee in China, 
India, Tartary, Perſia, Ethiopia, Turkey, 
Morocco, Muſcovy, Auſtria, France, Por— 
tugal, Denmark, Sweden, Tuſcany, and 
all the little principalities of Germany and 
Italy, where the people live in the moſt 
abandoned flavery; and in countries where 
no armies are kept within the ſeat of their 
government, the people are free, as Poland, 
Biſcay, Switzerland, the Griſons, Venice, 


Holland, Genoa, Geneva, Ra guſa, Algiers, 


Tunis, Hamburgh, Lubeck; all the free 
towns in Germany, and England and Scot- 
land, before the late reigns. This truth 


— 
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is fo obvious, that the moſt bare-faced ad- 
vocates for an army do not directly deny 
it, but qualify the matter by telling us, 
that a number not exceeding 15 or 20,000 


men, are a handful to ſo populous a nation 


as this. Now, I think that number will 


bring as certain ruin upon us as if they were 


as many millions, and I will give my rea- 
ſons for it. 8 

It is the mis fortune of all countries, tha 
they ſometimes lie under an unhappy neceſ 
ſity to defend themſelves by arms againſt the 


ambition of their governors, and to fight for 


what is their own; for if a prince will rule 
us with a rod of iron, and invade our laws 
and liberties, and neither be prevailed upon 
by our miſeries, ſupplications, or tears, we 
have no power upon earth to appeal to, and 
therefore muſt patiently ſubmit to our bon- 

dage, or ſtand upon our own defence; 
which if we are enabled to do, we ſhall ne- 
ver be put upon it, but our ſwords may 
grow ruſty in our hands: for that nation is 
ſureſt to live in peace, that is moſt capable 
of making war, and a man that hath a ſword 
by his ſide, ſhall have leaſt occaſion to make 
uſe of it. Now, I ſay, if the king hath 
twenty thouſand men before-hand with us, 
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or much lefs than half that number, the 
people can make' no effort to defend their 


Hberties without the aſſiſtance of a foreign 


power, which is a remedy moſt commonly 
as bad as the diſeaſe; and if we have not a 
power within ourſelves to defend our laws, 
we are no government. 

For England being a ſmall country, few 
ſtrong towns in it, and thoſe in the king's 


| Hands, the nobility diſarmed by the deſtru- 


Aion of tenures, and the militia not to be 
raiſed but by the king's command, there can 
be no force levied in any part of England, 

but muſt be deſtroyed in its infancy by a 
few regiments : for what will three or four 
thouſand naked unarmed men fi gnify againſt 
as many troops of mercenary ſoldiers? 
What if they ſhould come into the field, and 
ſay you muſt chuſe theſe and theſe men 
your repreſentatives, where is your choice? 
What if they ſhould ſay, Parliaments are 
ſeditious and factious aſſemblies, and there - 


fore ought to be aboliſhed ; what is become 


of your freedom? Or if they ſhould en- 


compaſs the parliament- -houſe, and threaten, 


" they do not ſurrender up their govern- 


ment, they will put them to the ſword; 


chat is become of the old Engliſh conllitu 
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tion? Theſe things may be, and have 


been done in ſeveral parts of the world. 
What is it that cauſeth the tyranny of the 
Turks at this day, but ſervants in arms? 
What is it that preſerved the glorious com- 
monwealth of Rome, but ſwords in the 
hands of its citizens? \ 

And if beſides this, we conſider the ran 


prerogatives of the crown, and the vaſt ins 
tereſt the king has and may acquire by the 
diſtribution of fo many profitable offices of 
the houſhold, of the revenue, of ſtate, of 


law, of religion, and the navy, together 
with the aſſiſtance of a powerful party, who 
have been always the faſt and conſtant 


friends to arbitrary power, whoſe only 
| quarrel to his preſent majeſty 1 is, that he has 


knocked off the chains and fetters they 
thought they had locked faſt upon us; a 
party who had once engaged us in an um 


happy quarrel amongſt ourſelves, the com 


lequence of which I dread to name, and 


ſince in a tedious and chargeable war, at 
the vaſt expence of blood and treaſure, to 
at that captivity they had prepared for 


I fay, if any one conſiders this, he 


will be convinced we have enough to do to 
guard ourſelves againſt the power of the 
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court, without having an army thrown in- 
to the ſcale againſt us. And we have found 
oftner than once by too fatal experience the 
truth of this; for if we look back to the 
late reigns, we ſhall ſee this nation brought 
to the brink of deſtruction, and breathing 
out the laſt gaſp of their liberty; and it is 
more owing to our good fortune, than to 
any effort. we were able to make, that v we 
Sec: the fatal blow. 1 142” 
And I believe no man will deny, but if 
Ws Charles the firſt had had five thouſand 
men before-hand with us, the people had 
never ſtruck a ſtroke for their liberties; or 
if the late king James would have been con- 
'tented with arbitrary power without bring- 
ing in Popery, but he and his black guard 
would have bound us hand and foot before 
this time: but when their ill-contrived op- 
preſſion came home to their own doors, 
they quickly ſhewed the world how differ- 
ent a thing it was to ſuffer themſelves, and 
to make other people ſuffer, and ſo we came 
by our deliverance. And though the late 
king had the nobility, gentry, clergy, peo- 
ple, and his own army againſt him, and we 
had a very wile and couragious prince near 
ly related ta the crown, and baeked by 
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a powerful ſtate, for our protector, yet 
we account this revolution next to a mi: | 
racle. 

I will add here, that 1 or the nations 
I inſtanced before were enſlaved by ſmall 
armies. Oliver Cromwell left behind. him 
but 27,000 men; and the duke of Mon- 
mouth, who was the darling of the people, 
was ſuppreſſed with two thouſand ; nay, 
Caeſar ſeized Rome itſelf with five thouſand, 
and fought the battle of Pharſalia, where the 
fate of the world was decided, with twenty- 
two thouſand : and moſt of the revolutions 
of the Roman and Ottoman empires ſince 
were cauſed by the Pretorian Bands and 
the Court Janizaries ; ; the former of 


which never exceeded eight, nor the latter 
twelve thouſand men. And if no greater 


numbers could make ſuch diſturbances in 


thoſe vaſt empires, what will double the force 
do with us? And they themſelves confeſs 
it, when they argue for an army; for they 
tell us we may be ſurprized with ten or 
fifteen thouſand men from France, and hav- 


ing no regular force to oppoſe them, they 


will over-run the kingdom. Now, if ſo 
ſmall a force can oppoſe the king, the mi- 


litia, with the united power of the nobility, 
L 5 
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gentry, and commons, what will an equal 
power do againſt the people, when ſupport- 
ed by the royal authority, and a never-fail- 
ing intereſt that will attend it, except when 
It acts for the public good? 

But we are told, this army is not defi gned 
to be made a part of our conſtitution, but 
to be kept only for a little time, till the 
circumſtances of Europe will better permit 
us to be without them. But I would know 
of rheſe gentlemen, when they think that 
time will be? Will it be during the life of 
king James, or after his death? Shall we 
have lefs to fear from the youth and vigour 
of the pretended prince of Wales, than now 
from an unhappy man ſinking under the 
load of age and misfortunes? Or will 
France be more capable of offending us juſt 
after this tedious and conſumptive war, 
than hereafter when it has had a breathing 
nme to repair the calamities it has ſuffered 

by i it? No: we can never disband our 
army with ſo much ſafety as at this time; 
and this is well known by theſe conſpirs- 
tors againſt their country, who are ſatisfied 
that a continuation of them now, is an eſta- 
bliſkment of them for ever: for whilſt the 
Ercumſtances of ſtand in che * 
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ſent poſture, the argument will be equal to 
continue them; if the ſtate of Europe 
ſhould alter to the advantage of France, the 
reaſon will grow ſtronger, and we ſhall 


be told we mult increaſe our number. But 
if there ſhould be ſuch a turn of affairs in 
the world, that we were no longer in ap- 
prehenſion of the French power, they may 
be kept up without our aſſiſtanee; nay, the 
verydiſcontents they mayereate ſhallbemade 
an argument for the continuing them. But 
if they ſhould be kept from oppreſſing the 
people, in a little time they will grow ha 
bitual to us, and almoſt become a part of our 
conſtitution; and by degrees we ſhall be 
brought to believe them not only not dan- 
gerous, but neceſſary: for every body ſees, 
but few underſtand ; and thofe few will ne- 
ver be able to perſuade the nrultizude that 
there is any danger in thoſe men they have 


- lived quietly with for ſome years, eſpecial- 
ly when the disbanding them will, as they 


will be made to believe, coſt them more mo- 


ney out of their own pockets than to main- 


taina militia; and of this we have had already 


an unhappy experience. For king Charles 
#1e ſecond being connived at, in keeping a 
few guards, (which were the firſt ever 
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knowntoan Engliſh king, beſides his penſion: 
ers and his beef-eaters) he inſenſibly increaſ- 
ed their number, till he left a body of men 
to his ſucceſſor great enough to tell the par- 
hament, he would be no longer bound by 
the laws he had ſworn to; and under the 
ſhelter and protection of theſe he raiſed an 
army, that had put a period to our govern- 
ment, if a complication of cauſes, which 
may never happen again, had not preſent- 
ed the prince of Orange with a conjuncture 
to aſſert his own and the nation's rights. 
And though we have ſo lately eſcaped this 
precipice, yet habit has made ſoldiers ſo fa- 
miliar to us, that ſome who pretend to be 
zealous for liberty, ſpeak of it as a hard- 
hip to his preſent majeſty, to refuſe him 
as many men as his predeceſſors,” not con- 
ſidering that the raiſing them then was a vi- 
olation of our laws; and that his govern- 
ment is built upon te deſtruction of theirs; 
and can no more ſtand upon the ſame rub- 
iſh; than the kingdom of heaven be found: 
ed in unrighteouſn es. 
But the conſpirators ſay, we need be in 
no apprehenſions of ſlavèry, whilſt we keep 
the power of the purſe in our own hands: 
which is very true, but they do not tell us 
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that he has the power of raiſing e to 
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For it is as certain wut an army will raiſe 
money, as that money will raiſe an army; 
but if this courſe ſhould be thought too deſ 
perate, it is only ſnutting up the exchequer, 
and diſobliging a few tallyjobbers (who 
have bought them for fifty per cent. dif 
compt) and there will be near three milli- 
ons a year ready cut and dryed for them: 


and whoever doubts whether ſuch a me- 


thod as this is practicable, let him look back 
to the reign of Charles the ſecond; and I am 
afraid the officers of the exchequer have 
not much reaſon to value themſelves for 
their payments in this reign: at leaſt the 
purchaſers of the annuities are of that opini- 
on, and would be apt to entertain ſome un 
ſeaſonable ſuſpicions, if they had not great · 
er ſecurity from his majeſty's virtue, than 


the juſtice: of ſuch: miniſters; But if we 


could ſuppoſe, whatever is the fate of other 


countries, that our courtiers deſign nothing 
but the public Zood, yet wen not o 
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hazard ſuch unuſual virtue, by leading it 
into temptation, which is part of our daily 
duty to pray againſt. But I am afraid we 
do not live in an age of miracles, eſpecially 
of that ſort; our heroes are made of a coarſ- 
er alloy, and have too much droſs mixed 
with their conſtitutions for ſuch refined 
principles : for in the little experience I 
have had in the world, I have obſer ved 
moſt men to do as much miſchief as lay in 
their power, and therefore am for dealing 
with them as we do with children and mad- 
men, that is, take away all weapons by 
which they may do either themſelves or 
others an injury: and I think the ſheep in 
Boccalini made a prudent addreſs to Apol. 
lo, when they deſired, that for the _ 
wolves might have no teeth, 

When all other arguments fail, ao call 
to their aſſiſtance the old tyrant Neceſſity, 
and tell us the power of France is ſo great, 
chat let the conſequence of an army be what 
it will, we cannot be without one; and if we 

muſt be ſlaves, we had better be fo to a 

\ Proteſtant prince than a Popiſh one, and the 
_ worſt of all Popiſh ones, the French king. 
Now, Iam of Mr. Johnſon's opinion, that 
che putting an epithet upon tyranny is falſe 
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heraldry; for Proteſtant and Popiſhare both 


alike; and if Imuſt be a ſlave, it is very indif- 
ferent to me who is my maſter; and there- 
fore I ſhall never conſent to be ruled by an 
army, which is the worſt that the moſt bar- 
barous conqueſt can impoſe upon me; 
which notwithſtanding we have little 40 
fon to fear, whillt we Raps the ſeas well 
guarded. 

| Ir is certain there is no country ſo ſituat- 
ed for naval power as England. The fea is 


our element, our ſeamen have as much 


hardy bravery, and our ſhips are as nume- 


rous, and built of as good materials as any 
in the world: ſach a force, well applied and 


managed, is able to give laws to the uni- 


verſe; and if we keep a competent part of 
it well armed in times of peace, it is the 


moſt ridiculous thing in nature to believe 


any prince will have thoughts of invading 
us, undes he propoſes to be ſuperior to us 
in naval power: for the preparations ne- 
ceſſary for ſuch an undertaking will alarm 
all Enrope, give both to us and our confe. 


derates time to arm, and put ourſelves in a 
poſture of defence. And whoever conſi- 


ders that the prince of Orange with fix 
13 ſhips brought but fourteen thou- 
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ſand men, and the mighty Spaniſh Armado, 


then the terror of the world, imbarked but 
eighteen thouſand, will be aſſured that no 
invaſion, can be ſo ſudden upon us, but we 
ſnall have time to get ready our whole 
fleet, bring ſome forces from Holland and 
Ireland, and prepare our own militia if 
there ſhould be occaſion for it; eſpecially 
in times of peace, when we ſhall have the 
liberty of all the ports of France, and ſhall 
or may have OSes from err one of 
—_:.. 

But they tell us ſuch a wind may 1 
as may be favourable to our own. enemy 
and keep us within our ports; which J ſay, 
as France lies to England, is almoſt impoſ⸗ 
ſible: for if we lie about Falmouth, or the 
Land's end, no fleet from Breſt or the oce- 
an can eſcape us without a miracle; and if 
the deſign be to invade us from any port in 
the channel, a very few ſhips, which may 
16 lie at anchor, will certainly prevent 

Nor is it to be conceived, that that cau- 
pic prince will be at a vaſt expence for 
the contingency of ſuch a critical wind, or 
will ſend an army into a country where their 
retreat is.certainly cut off, when the fail- 
gin any are reh His lotus wil wn a new 
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war upon him, which lately coſt a third 
part of his people, a great many large coun- 
tries and ſtrong towns, with all the honour. 
he had pes up 7 his ae nen | 
to get rid of. 2 
And here 1 math confeſs, 1 = EY, 
application of our naval force, which is our 
known ſtrength, for theſe laſt eight years, 
is the ſtrongeſt, as it is the moſt uſual ar- 
gument againſt me: which unriddles a my- 
ſtery I did not underſtand before, though I 
never was ſo fooliſh as to believe all the er- 
rors of that kind were the effects of chance 
or ignorance; or that loſing ſo many op- 
portunities of deſtroying the French fleet, 
had not ſome extraordinary, though occult, 
cauſe; and yet notwithſtanding the reſtleſs 
attempts of our enemies, and the paltry po- 
litics of our own; wretched ſtateſmen, this 
fleet triumphantly defended us, ſo that our 
enemies in eight years war could not get 
one opportunity of invading our country. 

It is objected, that the officers of our 
Fin may be corrupted, or that a ſtorm may. 
ariſe which may deſtroy. it all at once, and 
therefore we ought to have two ſtrings. to 
our bow. By which I perceive all their 
feats lie one way, and that they do not 
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care if they precipitate us inta inevitable ruin 
at home, to prevent a diſtant poſſibility of it 
from France. But I think this phantom 
too may be laid by a welktrained militia, 
and then all their bugbears will vaniſh. 
This word can be no fooner out, but there 
is a volly of imall ſhot let fly at me: what! 
muſt we truſt our ſafety to an undiſciplined 
mob, who never dreamed of fighting when 
they undertook the ſervice; who are not 
inured to the fatigue of Mg camp, -or ever 
law the face of an enemy? And then they 
magnify mercenary troops; ; as if there 
was an intrinſic virtue in a red coat, or 
that a raggamuffin, from robbing of hen 
rooſts, in two campaigns, could be cudgel · 
led into a hero. Though I muſt confeſs the 
conduct of the court, by induſtriouſly ener- 
vating this force, do in ſome meaſure juſtify 
their objections: for the deteſtable policies 
ol the laſt reighs were, with the utmoſt ” 
and application; to diſarm the people, an 
make the militia uſeleſs, to . * 
ſtanding army, Fl order to bring in Popery 
and ſlavery; and if any methods were pro- 
poſed to make it more ſerviceable, the 
court would never ſuffer them to be debat- 
ed; and ſuch officers as were more realous 
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in exerciſing their companies than others, 
were reprimanded, as deſigning to raiſe a 
rebellion. And now the worthy patriots 

of this reign are taking advantage of the 
traiterous neglect and infamous policies of 
the laſt. But why may not a militia be 
made uſeful? Why may not the nobility, 
gentry, and freeholders of England be truſt- 
ed with the defence of their own lives, 
eſtates, and liberties, without having guar- 
dians and keepers afligned them? And 
why may they not defend them with as 
much vigour and courage as mercenaries 
who have nothing to loſe, nor any other tie 
to engage their fidelity, than the inconſi- 
derable pay of ſix-pence a day, which they 
may have from the conqueror? 
Why may not the laws for ſhooting in 
croſs-bows be changed into firelocks, and 
a competent number of them be kept in 
every pariſh for the young men to exerciſe 
with on holidays, and rewards offered to 
the moſt iam yore to ftir up their emula- 
tion ? 
Why may not the whole militia of Eng- 
land be reduced to ſixty thouſand, and a 
third part of thoſe _ by turns in conſtant 
exerciſe ? | | 
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Why may not a man be liſted in the mi- 
litia till he be diſcharged, by his maſter, as 
well as in the army till he be diſcharged 

by his captain? And why may not the 
fame horſe be always ſent forth, unleſs it 
can be made appear he is dead or maimed? | 

Why may not the private ſoldiers of the 
army, when they are diſperſed in the ſeve- 

ral parts of the kingdom, be ſent to the mi- 
litia? And why may not the inferior offi- 
cers of the army in ſome nen com- 
mand them ? 

I ſay, theſe and 2 like things may 
be done, and ſome of them are done in our 
own plantations, and the iſlands of Jerſey 
and Guernſey, as alſo in Poland, Switzer- 
land, and the country of the Griſons; 
which are nations much leſs conſiderable 
than England, have as formidable neigh- 
bours, no ſea nor fleet to defend them, no- 
thing but a militia to depend upon, and yet 
no one dares attack them. And we have 

ſeen as great performances done formerly 
by the apprentices of London, and in the 
late war by the Vaudois in Savoy, the Mi- 
quelets in Catalonia, and the miſitia in Ire: 
land, as can be. paralleled in hiſtory: and 
ſo it would be with us, if the court will 
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give their hearty aſſiſtance in promoting | 
this deſign. If the king would appear in 
perſon at the head of them, and give re- 
wards and honour to ſuch as deſerve them, 
we ſhould quickly ſee the young nobility 
and gentry appear magnificent in arms and 
_ equipage, ſhew a generous emulation in 
out. vying one another in military exerciſes, 
and place a noble ambition in making them- 
ſelves ſerviceable to their country: as an- 
tiently the Achaians and Thebans from be- 
ing the moſt contemptible nations in Greece, 
by the conduct of Pelopidas, Epaminondas, 
and Philopoemen, came to have the beſt dif. 
ciplined troops, and moſt excellent e 
in the world. | 

They object, that men a militia as this 
is a ſtanding army, and will be as dange- 
rous and much more een 1 an- 
ſwer 0 
That there can be no danger from an 
army where the nobility and gentry of Eng- 
land are the commanders, and the body of 
it made up of the freeholders, their ſons 
and ſervants; unleſs we can conceive that 
the nobility ad gentry will join, in an un- 
natural deſign, to make void their own titles 
to their eſtates and liberties: and if they 
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could entertain ſo ridiculous a propoſition, 


they would never be obeyed by the ſoldi- 


ers, who will have a reſpect to thoſe that 


ſend them forth and pay them, and to | 


whom they muſt return again when their 


time is expired. For if I ſend a man, I 
will as ſurely chuſe one who ſhall fight for 
me, as a mercenary- officer will chuſe one 
that ſhall fight againſt me: and the late go- 
vernments are witneſſes to the truth of this, 


who debauched the militia more than ever 


I hope to ſee it again; and yet durſt never 


rely upon them to aſſiſt their arbitrary de- 
ſigns; as we may remember in the duke of 


Monmouth's invaſion, their officers durſt 
not bring them near his army for fear of a 
revolt. Nay, the penſioner-parliament them- 
ſelves turned ſhort upon the court, when 
they expected them to give. the Waile 


ſtroke to our ruin. 


To the laſt part of the 8 chat 


 thismilitia will be more chargeable than an 
army; Lanſwer, That ſince, as J ſuppoſe, 
no man propoſes wholly to lay them aſide, 
if we add the extraordinary expence of 


maintaining twenty thouſand men to the or- 
dinary charge of the militia, it is much 


more than ſufficient to make the latter uſe- 
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ful. But. if chis objection were true, it 


ought not to enter into competition with the 
prefervation of our laws and liberties; for 
it is better to give a third part of my oftars, | 
if i ir were nne _ to have all taken 
o 58 ae it mould be d that a 
Alita 1s not as ſerviceable as an army kept 
to conſtant diſcipline, yet I believe theſe 
gentlemen themſelves will confeſs, that ſix- 


ty thouſand of them trained as before, are 
as good as twenty thouſand of their ſtand- 


ing troops, which is the queſtion; for it is 
impoſſible to have them both uſeful at the 
lame time, they being as incompatible as 
broad and clipt money, never current to- 
gether; and therefore the court muſt de- 
pend wholly upon a militia, or elſe they will 
not depend upon them at all. And this by 


the way may ſilence that objection, that we 
muſt keep our army till the militia be diſci- 
plined; for that will never be done whilſt 
the court has an army: and the ſame obje- 
ction will be made ſeven years hence as 


now; ſo that a ſmall army can be of no uſe 


to us, but to make our fleet neglected, to 
hinder the militia from being trained, and 


Inſlave us at home: for they are too few 
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to defend us againſt an en __—_ too 
many for the people to oppoſe. ; 

I dare ſpeak with the greater eee 
upon this ſubject, having the authority of 


as great men as the world hath produced 


for my juſtification. Machiavel ſpends 1e- 
veral chapters to prove, that no prince or 
Nate ought to ſuffer any of their ſubjects to 


make war their profeſſion, and that no na- 
tion can be ſecure with any other forces 

than a ſettled militia. My lord Bacon in 
ſeveral places bears his teſtimony againſt 


a ſtanding army; and particularly he tells 
us, that a mercenary army is fitteſt to in- 
vade a country, but a militia to defend it; 


becauſe the firſt have eſtates to get, and 
the latter to protect. Mr. Harrington has 


founded his whole Oceana upon a trained 
militia; and I have lately read a French 


book, called, the hiſtory of the politics of 
France, which ſays, Enfn ſi on veut ruiner © 


les Anglois il ſuffit de les obliger a tenir des 


- eroupes ſur pied e. Nay, I believe no au- 


thor ever treated of a free government, 
that did not expreſs his abhorrence of an 


1 W as my lord Bacon ſays, . 


0 c i. e. To ruin che Engliſh, let them keep op a 
Randing army. . 
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ever does uſe them, though he may ſpread 
his feathers for a time, he will mew them 
ſoon after: and raiſe them with what de- 
ſign you pleale, yet, like the Weſt Indian 
dogs in Boccalini, in a little time they will 
certainly turn ſheep-biters. 

Perhaps it will be ſaid, that the artillery 
of the world is changed ſince ſome of theſe, 
wrote, and war is become more a myſtery, 
and therefore more experience is neceſſary. 
to make good ſoldiers. But wherein does 
this myſtery conſiſt? not in exerciſing a 
company and obeying a few words of com- 
mand; theſe are myſteries that the dulleſt 
noddle will comprehend in a few weeks. 
Nay, I have heard that the modern exer- 
ciſe is much ſhorter and eaſier than the an- 
tient, But the great improvements in war 
are in regular encampments, fortification, 
gunnery, ſkilful engineering, etc. Theſe 
are arts not to be learned without- much 
labour and experience, and are as much 
gained in the cloſet as in the field; and 1 
ſuppoſe no man will ſay, that the keepisg 
ſtanding forces is neceſſary to make a good | 
engineer. : 

As to actual experience in war, that is 
not eſſential either to a ſtanding army or a 
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militia, as ſuch; but the former may be 
without it, and the latter gain it according 
as they have opportunities of action. It is 


true, at preſent the army hath been trained 
up in a long war, and hath gained great 


knowlege: but theſe men will not be loſt | 
when they are disbanded, they will be ſtill 
in England; andif the parliament does give 


them a gratuity ſuitable to the ſervice they 
have done their country, they will be rea- 


dy to reſume their arms whenever occaſion 


offers. . l 


But 1 deſire to know of theſe patriots, 
how comes an army neceſſary to our preſer- 


vation now, and never ſince the conqueſt 


before? Did ever the prevailing party in 


the wars of York and Lancaſter attempt to 


keep up a ſtanding arm to ſupport 72008 | 
ſelves? No: they had more ſenſe than to 
ſacriſice their own liberty, and more honour 


than to inſlave their country, the more eaſi · 


ly to carry on their own faction. Were 
not the Spaniards as powerful, as good ſol- 


diers, and as much our enemies, as the 
French are now? Was not Flanders as 
near us as France? and the Popiſh intereſt, 


in queen Elizabeth's time, as ſtrong as the 


Jacobite is now? and yet that moſt excel: 
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lent princeſs never dreamed of a ſtanding 
army, but thought her ſureſt empire was to 


reign in the hearts of her ſubjects, which 
the following ſtory ſufficiently teſtifies, - 


When the duke of Alanſon came over to 
England, and for ſome time had admired 
the riches of the city, the conduct of her 
government, and the magnificence of her 
court, he aſked her, amidſt ſo much ſplen- 
dor, where were her guards? which que- 
ſtion ſhe reſolved a few days after, when 


| the took him in her coach through the city, 


and pointing to the people (who received 
her in crouds with repeated acclamations) 
Theſe, ſaid ſhe, my lord, are my guards; 
theſe have their hands, their hearts, and 


their purſes always ready at my command: 
and theſe were guards indeed, who defend. 


ed her through a long and ſucceſsful reign 
of forty-four years againſt all the machina- 


tions of Rome, the power of Spain, a dif. 


puted title, and the perpetual conſpiracies 


of her own Popith ſubjects; a ſecurity the 
Roman emperors could not boaſt of with 
their pretorian bands, and their eaſtern and 


weſtern armies. 
Were not the French as powerful in 


Charles the ſecond and king James' s time, | 
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as they are after this long and deſtruftive 
war, and a leſs alliance to oppoſe them? and 
yet we then thought a much leſs army than 
is now contended for, a moſt inſu pportable 
grievance; inſomuch, that in king Charles 
the ſecond*s reign the grand jury preſented 
them, and the penſioner-parliament voted 
| them to be a nuſance; ſent Sir J. William- 
fon to the tower, for ſaying the king might 
keep guards for the defence of his perſon, 
and addreſſed to have them disbanded. 
And now our apoſtates would make their 
court by doing what the worſt partiament 
ever England ſaw could not think of with- 
out horror and confuſion. They ſay the 
king of France was in league with our late 
kings; ſo he is with us; and he would have 
broke it then, if he had thought it ſafe, 
and for his intereſt, as much as now. But 
they ſay we have more diſaffected perſons 
to join with him; which I muſt deny, for 
I believe no king of England in any age 
had deſervedly more intereſt than the pre- 
ſent; and if during ſuch an expenſive war, 
in which we have conſumed ſo much blood 
and treaſure, paid ſuch vaſt and, unequal 
taxes, loſt ſo many thouſand ſhips, and 
bore a \ thock by recoil our money which 
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would have torn up another nation from 


its foundation, and reduced it to its antient 


chaos, when moſt countries would have 


ſunk under the misfortune, and repined at 
their deliverance (as men in ſickneſs com- 


monly quarrel with their deareſt friends) I 


 fay, if at that time he had fo great and uni- 


verſal an intereſt, there can be no doubt 
but in times of peace, when the people reap 
the fruits of that courage and conduct he 


hath ſhewn in their defence, he will be the 
moſt beloved and glorious prince that ever 


filled the Engliſh throne. 


I will make one aſſertion more, and then 
conclude this diſcourſe, viz. that the moſt 


likely way of reſtoring king James, is main- 


taining a ſtanding army to keep him out. 
For the king's ſafety ſtands upon a rock 


whilſt it depends upon the. ſolid foundation 


of the affeQions of the people, which is 
never to be ſhaken, till it is as evident 
as the ſun in the firmament, that there 


is a formed deſign to overthrow our laws 


and libertics; but if we keep a ſtanding 


| army, all depends upon the uncertain and 


capricious humours of the ſoldiery, which 


in all ages have produced more violent and 
ſudden revolutions, than ever have been 
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known in unarmed governments: for there 


is ſuch a chain of dependance amongſt 


them, that if two or three of the chief offi- 


. cers ſhould be diſobliged, or have intrigues 


with Jacobite miſtreſſes; or if the king of 


France could once again buy his penſioners 


into the court or army, or offer a better 


market to ſome that are in already, we 


ſhall have another rehearſal revolution, and 
the people be only idle ſpectators of their 
own ruin. And whoever conſiders the com- 
poſition of an army, and doubts this, let 
him look back to the Roman empire, where 

be will find out of twenty-ſix emperors, 
ſixteen depoſed and murdered by their own 
armies; nay, half the hiſtory of the world 
is made up of examples of this kind: but 
we need not go any farther than our own 


country, where we have twice kept armies 


in times of peace, and both times they turn- 
ed out their own maſters. The firſt under 

Cromwell expelled that parliament, under 
which they bad fought ſucceſsfully for ma- 
ny years; afterwards, under general Monk, 


they deſtroyed the government they before 
ſet up, and brought back king Charles the 


ſecond; and he afterwards disbanded them, 


leſt they might have turned him out again. 
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The other inſtance is freſh in every one's 
memory, how king James's army joined 
with the prince of Orange, now our right- 
ful and lawful king. And what could have 
been expected otherwiſe from men of dif- 
ſolute and debauched principles, who: call 
themſelves ſoldiers of fortune; who. make 
murder their profeſſion, and enquire no 
farther into the juſtice of the cauſe, than 
bow they ſhall be paid; who muſt be falſe, 
rapacious, and cruel in their own defence: 
for having no other profeſſion or ſubſiſtence 
to depend upon, they are forced to ſtir up 
the ambition of princes, and engage them 
in perpetual quarrels, that they may ſhare 
of the ſpoils they make. Such men, like 
ſome ſort of ravenous fiſh, fare beſt in a 
ſtorm; and therefore we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, they will be better pleaſed with 
the tyrannical government of the late king, 
than the mild and gracious adminiſtration 
of his preſent majeſty, who came over to 
England to reſcue us from oppreſſion, and 
he has done it, and W in it in ſpite 
of his enemies. 
In this diſcourſe I have purpoſely a 


ſpeaking of the leſſer inconveniences attend- 
ing a ſtanding army, ſuch as frequent quar. 
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rels, murders and robberies, the deſtructi- 
on of all the game in the country; the quar- 

tering upon public and ſometimes private 


houſes; the influencing elections of parlia-= _ 


ment, by an artificial diſtribution of quar- 
ters; the rendering ſo many men uſeleſs to 
labour, and almoſt propagation, together 
with a much greater deſtruction of them, 
by taking them from a laborious way of liv- 
ing, to a looſe idle life; and beſides this, 
the inſolence of the officers, and the de- 
baucheries that are committed both by 
them and their ſoldiers in all the towns they 
come in, to the ruin of multitudes of wo- 
men, diſhonour of their families, and ill ex- 

ample to others; and a numerous train of 
miſchiefs beſides, almoſt endleſs to enume- 
rate. Theſe are trivial as well as particu- 
lar grievances, in reſpe& of thoſe I have 
treated about, which ſtrike at the heart's- 
blood of our conſtitution, and therefore I 
thought theſe not conſiderable enough to 
bear a part in a diſcourſe of this nature: be- 
ſides they often procure their own remedy, 
working miracles, and making ſome men 
ſee that were born blind, and impregnable 
againſt all the artillery of reaſon; for ex- 


perience is only the miſtreſs of fools: a wile. 
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man will know a pike will bite when he 
ſees his teeth, which another will not 
make diſcovery of but by the loſs of a 
finger. 

What I have ſaid here iu ſtanding 
armies, I would be underſtood of ſuch as 
are the inſtruments of tyranny and their 


country's ruin, and therefore I need make 


no apology to our own, which was raiſed 
by the conſent of the parliament in this juſt 
and neceſſary war, and next unto God and 
_our great and glorious deliverer, have, by 
their bravery and conduct, preſerved our 
liberties, and the Proteſtant religion through 
Europe. For if in future reigns any de- 
ſigns ſhould be levelled againſt our laws, we 
may be aſſured theſe men would be diſcard- 
ed, and others promoted in their rooms, 
who are fit for ſuch arbitrary purpoſes. 
Nor do I think it reaſonable that our ar- 
my ſhould be ruined by that peace which, 
by their courage and fidelity, they have 


procured for their country; and I doubt 


not but the generoſity and gratitude of the 
parliament will give them a donative equal 


to their commiſſions, which, when the fo- 


reigners are paid and ſent home, will amount 


to no extraordinary ſum ; at moſt it is but 
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ſuppoſi ing the war to have ſix months long- 
er continuance, which is an eaſy compoſiti- | 


on for the charge of keeping them. But 
if there are any gentlemen amongſt them 


who think we can no otherwiſe expreſs our 
gratitude, but by ſigning and ſealing our own 
ruin, I hope we ſhall diſappoint their ex- 
pectations, and not give the world occaſion 
to tell ſo fooliſh a ſtory of us, as that we 
turned to graſs one of the moſt powerful 


monarchs in the world for breaking our 


laws, that we maintained an eight years 
war at the expence of forty millions of mo- 


. ney, and the blood of three hundred thou- 


ſand men, to juſtify the glorious action we 


have done ; that by it we preſerved all Eu- 


rope beſides, and loſt our own liberties ; at 


leaſt I hope it ſhall not be ſaid we conſent: 
ed to it. 
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